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Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


I am frequently struck with the difference between an 
impression as it exists in my mind, and the same impression 
as it struggles through the best expression that I can give it 
on paper. If have never been able to satisfy myself with 
anything I wrote about a book, or a person ; for there is that 
about books and persons which one feels, and very deeply, 
perhaps, but which one cannot define, even shallowly. Poe 
wrote an ingenious little essay in which he maintained the 
power of words ; but the time came when he disclaimed his 
mad pride of intellectuality, and confessed his impotence to 
utter the unthought-like thoughts which two words—two 
foreign, soft dissyllables—stirred from out the abysses of 
his heart. I desire tostate, in what is to follow, the estima- 
tion in which I hold the genius of Mrs. Burnett ; but I am 
not at all certain that I shall succeed in doing so ; for much 
that I wish to say will either escape me before I can grasp 
it, or will refuse to be put in words. Criticism may be an 
art, but it is not an exact science. It perceives intellectual 
qualities which it cannot classify ; for the more it exercises 
itself upon them the more they defy analysis. They are 
elusive, shadowy—emotions, not thoughts. Emanations of 
the original soul whence they proceed, that obey no will but 
their own in revealing themselves to the souls of others, and 
they choose their own time for that. 

There is a quality in the work of Mrs. Burnett which re- 
minds me of Dickens, but nothing which reminds me of 
Dickens’s manner. Roughly speaking, I should say it was 
a profound sympathy with, and an intimate knowledge of, 
what English statisticians call the lower classes, and Ameri- 
can statisticians the democratic masses—in other words, the 
people, the poor. I should also say that she was drawn to 
them in her early years without knowing how, or caring 
why. They had, I think, the same attractions for her that 
they had for the young Shakspeare, who mastered the 
humors of clowns and constables long before he mastered 
the emotions of kings, queens, and lovers ; and that they 
had for the young Dickens, who tried his ‘ ’prentice han’”’ 
on everyday characters. The bent of her genius directed 
her girlish observation toward the miners of Lancashire, as 
it directed her maiden observation, at a later period, toward 
the mean whites of North Carolina. There have been great 
writers to whom the people were of much less account than 
they were to Shakspeare, or Scott, or Dickens. Balzac was 
one of these, Thackeray another, and Hawthorne a third. 
Not that they did not introduce them in their stories, when 
they were needed for artistic purposes, but that they did not 
handle them as.if they loved them—as Walton said of the 
angler's worm. ‘There may be a wider scope and a deeper 
philosophy in the writings of this latter class ; they may be 
more metropolitan, more national, more cosmical even, if 
the phrase may be allowed; but they are apt to lack a 
charm which is characteristic of provincial writing, of which 
the songs of Burns and Miss Blamire are good examples in 
verse, and the stories of Mr. Cable and Mrs. Burnett in 
prose. 

Mrs. Burnett discovers gracious secrets in rough and for- 
bidding natures—the sweetness that often underlies their 
bitterness—the soul of goodness in things evil. She im- 
presses me as understanding her suffering and sinning char- 
acters as fully as Dickens ever understood his—as having a 
more genuine affection for them, and as never at any time 
caricaturing them. I find no impossibilities among them, 
no monsters of light and darkness, and no attempt to cap- 


ture my sensibilities by trickery. Her pathos, when she is 
pathetic, is so natural that I am not ashamed of the tears in 
my eyes ; and her humor, when she is humorous, is so un- 
forced that I do not despise myself for laughing at it. I 
never question her domination over me when I am reading 
her books, and when I close them it is not to criticize, but 
to admire. I do not mean to say that she has not faults, 
and that I do not feel them ; far from it. There are chap- 
ters in ‘ That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s’ which are tantalizing with 
unfulfilment ; they stop when they should go on, bringing 
up suddenly like balky horses. What is the matter here ? 
I ask myself. Did Mrs. Burnett write when she ought not 
to have written—when the soul was in a ferment, as Keats. 
says, the character undecided, the ambition thick-sighted— 
or did she lop away her work to bring it within editorial re- 
quirements? There are branches which the pruning-knife 
would seem to have trimmed, and gaps which only a broad- 
axe could have made. I feel these faults, I say, and feel, 
besides, a certain indecision of invention here and there, 
but I never feel that the story is not true to the nature it 
depicts ; that it is not true to the imagination of the writer ; 
and that, with all its faults, it is not admirable. 

Mrs. Burnett seems to have an intuitive perception of 
character, and what belongs to it. If we apprehend her per- 
sonages, and I think we do clearly, it is not because she 
describes them to us, but because they reveal themselves in 
their actions. She is not responsible for what they say or 
do, or not more so than Thackeray would allow himself to be 
for the love between Henry Esmond and Lady Castlewood. 
‘Why did you marry them ?’ asked Mrs. Jamieson (I think 
it was) whose sense of propriety was somehow shocked by 
that incident. ‘I did not,’ he answered ; ‘they married 
themselves.’ Mrs. Burnett’s characters are as veritable as. 
Thackeray's, though her range, of course, is much narrower 
than his, as her sympathies are more nearly allied to senti- 
ment. The word sentimental, however, which so justly 
describes the work of many lady novelists, does not apply to 
her work, though the word romantic, in its highest sense, 
does. She has an impassioned mind, that conceives with 
tenderness as well as strength. Only such a mind could 
have conceived Jean Lowrie, who, whether she follows 
Derrick in the darkness, night after night, to protect him 
from the wrath of her brutal father, or walks her room 
crooning to the child of poor, foolish Liz, is alike womanly 
and alike noble. She is a glorious creature—elemental, 
primitive, cast in the mould of the mothers of the race—the 
daughters of Job, as they live in the vigorous drawings of 
Blake, or the Daughters of Men, whom the Sons of God 
saw were fair. She belongs to a sisterhood of heroic hero- 
ines whom the novelists of the period are fond of delineating. 
(notably Mr. Charles Reade), but she overtops them all in 
massive simplicity of character and thorough womanhood. 
Very’ different, but very lovely and touching, is that shy, 
sensitive, rustic little lady, Louisiana Rogers ; and very 
charming and lovable is Miss Olivia Bassett, who seemed to- 
have a divine right to embody the American Girl abroad. 
‘The three women, of whom I have spoken, represent their sex, 
in a certain sense, in Mrs. Burnett’s three novels, ‘ That 
Lass o’ Lowrie’s,’ ‘ Louisiana,’ and ‘ A Fair Barbarian ;’ 
and represent, also, the growth and change of her intellect 
during the three years in which she was writing them. 
Other women of hers recur to my remembrance, though not 
with the same vividness (I may mention, in passing, Es- 
meralda and Lodusky), and others, I am sure, would recur 
to it if I had read her early stories, as they appeared in the 
magazines, or if I could bring myself to make their acquaint- 
ance now in certain unauthorized books. As I do not 
remember her men with the same distinctness as her women, 
I conclude that her strength hitherto has lain in drawing the 
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latter. I state this conclusion for what it is worth, as tenta- 
tive, and not final ; for I do not accept the finality of genius 
until it has gone down into the dark and narrow house, nor 
even then when I bethink me of ‘Denis Duval’ and 
‘ Hyperion.’ 

As I like to know something about the lives of the writers 
whom I admire, I take it for granted that the readers of 
Mrs. Burnett will like to know something about her life. I 
therefore proceed to tell them what I know about it. It is 


not much. She was born on November 24th, 1849, in 


Manchester, England, where she passed the first fifteen 
years of her life. No particulars of her childhood have 
reached me, except that, like Charlotte Bronté, she devel- 
oped a talent for improvising stories at an early age, and 
that, while at school, she wrote poems, and began to write 
novels. At the close of our civil war her parents emigrated 
to the United States, and settled at Newmarket, a small vil- 
lage in Eastern Tennessee, some twenty-five miles from 
Knoxville. About a year later they removed to Knoxville, 
where, at the age of sixteen, she completed a story which 
she had planned, and partly written, in her thirteenth year, 
and sent it to a Boston periodical. It was accepted, and 
an early insertion promised, but, as the editor stated that no 
remuneration could be given for it, she reclaimed it, and 
sent it to Godey’s Lady's Book, where it was published, paid 
for, and followed by other stories. From Godey’s she passed 
to Peterson's Magazine, for which she wrote largely. The 
turning point in her literary fortunes was ‘Surly Tim’s 
Trouble,’ an English dialect story, which she sent to the 
editor of Scribner’s Monthly. Ut was published there, and 
the writer, Miss Frances Hodgson, was invited to furnish 
more stories, which she hastened to do. About this time 
(1873) Miss Hodgson married a young Tennessee physician, 
and became Mrs. Burnett. Her next work of importance 
was ‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,’ which was published in Scrid- 
ner’s, and which made a great sensation, especially when it 
was issued in book form. It was reprinted in England, 
where of one edition alone about thirty thousand copies were 
sold. It was burlesqued in Punch, and was dramatized and 
played with success. Mrs. Burnett’s subsequent works are 
‘Surly Tim and Other Stories’ (1877), ‘ Haworth’s ’ (1879), 
‘ Louisiana ’ (1880), and ‘ A Fair Barbarian’ (1881). The 
latest work to which she has put her hand is a novel of 
Washington life, entitled ‘ Through one Administration,’ 
the materials for which have been gathered during a resi- 
dence of several years in the capital. This story is now 
running as a serial in Zhe Century. Just before the publica- 
tion of the first instalment (in the November number), Mrs. 
Burnett’s dramatization of her story of ‘ Esmeralda’ * was 
produced at the Madison Square Theatre. Its success is 
unquestioned ; and it is important as indicating the line in 
which her best work may be done. 
R. H. STODDARD. 


Nights with Uncle Remus. (No. 3.) 


A Dream and a Story. 

‘I DREAMED all about Brother Fox and Brother Rabbit last 
night, Uncle Remus,’ exclaimed the little boy when the old man 
came in after supper and took his seat by the side of the trundle- 
bed ; ‘1 dreamed that Brother Fox had wings and tried to catch 
Brother Rabbit by flying after him.’ 

‘I don’t ’spute it, honey, dat I don’t!’ replied the old man in 
a tone which implied that he was quite prepared to believe the 
dream itself was true. ‘Manys en manys de time, deze long 
nights en deze rainy spells, dat I sets down dar in my house over 
agin de chimbley-jam—I sets dar en I dozes, en it seem like dat 
ole Brer Rabbit, he'll stick his head in de crack er de do’ en see 
my eye periently shot, en den he'll beckon back at de yuther 





* See Critic, No.’22, November sth. 


creeturs, en den dey’ll all come slippin’ in on der tip-toes, en dey’ll 
set dar en run over de ole times wid wunner nudder, en crack 
der jokes same ez dey useter. An den ag’in’,’ continued the old 
man, shutting his eyes and giving to his voice a gruesome intona- 
tion quite impossible to describe, ‘ en den ag’in’ hit look like dat 
Brer Rabbit’ll gin de wink all ’roun’, en den dey’ll tu’n in en git 
up areg’lar juberlee. Brer Rabbit, he’ll retch up en take down de 
trivet, en Brer Fox, he’ll snatch up de griddle, en Brer B’ar, he’ll 
lay holt er de pot-hooks, en ole Brer Tarrypin, he’ll grab up de 
fryin’-pan, en dar dey’l] have it, up en down, en ’roun’ en ’roun’. 
Hit seem like ter me dat ef I kin git my mine smoove down en 
ketch up some er dem ar chunes wat dey sets dar en plays, den 
I'd lean back yer in dish yer cheer en I'd intrance you wid um, 
twel, by dis time termorrer night, you’d be settin’ up dar at de 
supper-table ‘sputin’ ‘longer yo’ little brer ’bout de ‘lasses pitcher. 
Dem creeturs dey sets dar,’ Uncle Remus went on, ‘ en dey plays 
dem kinder chunes w’at moves you fum ’way back yander; en 
manys de time w’en I gits lonesome kaze “e ain’t nobody year 
um ‘ceppin’ it’s me. Dey ain’t no tellin’ de chunes dey is in dat 
trivet, en in dat griddle, en in dat fryin’-pan er mine; dat dey 
ain’t. W’en dem dar creeturs walks in en snatches um down, 
dey lays Miss Sally’s pianner in de shade, en Mars John’s flute, 
hit ain’t no-whars.’ 

‘Do they play on them just like a band, Uncle Remus?’ in- 
quired the little boy, who was secretly in hopes that the illusion 
would not be destroyed. 

* Dey comes des like I tell you, honey. W’'en I shets my eyes 
en dozes, dey comes en dey plays, but w’en I opens my eyes dey 
ain’t dar. Now, den, w’en dat’s de shape er marters, w’at duz I 
do? I jes shets my eyes en hol’ um shot, en Jet um come en play 
dem ole time chunes twel long atter bed-time done come en gone.’ 

Uncle Remus paused, as though he expected the little boy to ask 
some question or make some comment, but the child said nothing, 
and presently the old man resumed in a matter-of-fact tone, 

‘ Dat dream er yone, honey, ‘bout Brer Fox wid wings, fetches 
up de time w’en Brer Fox en Brer Wolf had der fallin’ out wid 
wunner n’er—but I speck I done tole you ’bout dat.’ 

* Oh, no you haven't, Uncle Remus! You know you haven’t !’ 
the little boy exclaimed. 

‘Well, den, one day, atter so long a time, Brer Wolf en Brer 
Fox dey got ter ’sputin’ ‘longer wunner n’er. Brer Wolf, he 
tuck’n ’buse Brer Fox kaze Brer Fox let Brer Rabbit fool ’im, en 
den Brer Fox, he tuck’n quol back at Brer Wolf, kaze Brer Wolf 
let old man Rabbit likewise fool ‘im. Dey keep on ’sputin’ en 
’sputin,’ twel bimeby dey clinch, en Brer Wolf bein’ de bigges’ 
man, ’twouldn’t a bin long ’fo’ he’d a wool Brer Fox, but Brer 
Fox, he watch his chance, he did, en he gin ’im leg bail.’ 

* Gave him what, Uncle Remus?’ 

* Gin ’im leg bail, honey. He juk loose from Brer Wolf, Brer 
Fox did, en, gentermens, he des mosey thoo de woods. Brer 
Wolf, he tuck atter’m, he did, en dar dey had it, en Brer Wolf 
= Brer Fox so close, dat de onliest way Brer Fox kin save his 

ide is ter fine a hole somer’s, en de fus holler tree dat he come 
‘cross, inter it he dove. Brer Wolf fetcht a grab at ’im, but he 
wuz des in time fer ter be too late. 

‘Den Brer Wolf he sot dar, he did, en he study en study how 
he gwine git Brer Fox out, en Brer Fox, he lay in dar, he did, 
en he study en study wat Brer Wolf gwine do. Bimeby, 
Brer Wolf, he tuck’n gedder up_a whole lot er chunks, en rocks, 
en sticks, en den he tuck’n fill up de hole whar Brer Fox went in 
so Brer Fox can’t git out. Wiles dis wuz gwine on, ole Brer 
Tukky Buzzud, he wuz sailin’ ’roun’ way up in de elements, wid 
his eye peel fer bizness, en ‘twan’t long ‘fo’ his glance lit on Brer 
Wolf, en he low ter hisse’f, sezee : 

‘** I'll des sorter flop down,” sezee, ‘‘ en look inter dis, kaze ef 
Brer Wolf hidin’ his dinner dar wid de expeck’shun er findin’ it 
dar w’en he come back, den he done gone en put it in de wrong 
place,” sezee. 

* Wid dat ole Brer Tukky Buzzud, he flop down en sail ‘roun’ 
nigher, en he soon see dat Brer Wolf ain’t hidin’ no dinner. Den 
he flop down fudder, ole Brer Buzzud did, twel he lit in de top 
er de holler tree. Brer Wolf, he done kotch a glimpse er ole Brer 
Buzzud shadder, but he keep on puttin’ chunks en rocks in de 
holler. Den, present’y, Brer Buzzud, he open up: 

*** W’at you doin’ dar, Brer Wolf?” 

‘** Makin’ a toom-stone, Brer Buzzud.” 

‘Co’se, Brer Buzzud sorter feel like he got intruss in marters 
like dis, en he holler back : 
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*** Who dead now, Brer Wolf?” 

***Wunner yo’ ’quaintance, w’ich his name Brer Fox, Brer 
Buzzud.” 

*** W’en he die, Brer Wolf ?” 

me He ain’t dead yit, but he won’t las’ long in yer, Brer Buz- 
zud.” 

*Brer Wolf, he keep on, he did, twel he done stop up de hole 
good, en den he bresh de trash off’n his cloze en put out fer home. 
Brer Tukky Buzzud, he sot up dar, he did, en ontankle his tail- 
fedders, en lissen en lissen, but he ain’t year nuthin’. Den he 
flop down en sail all ’roun’ en ’roun’ de tree, en lissen en lissen, 
but Brer Fox, he keep dark, en Brer Buzzud ain’t year nuthin’. 
Den Brer Buzzud, he flop his wings en sail away. 

‘ Bimeby, nex’ day, bright en early, yer he come back, en he 
sail all ’roun’ en ’roun’ de tree, but Brer Fox he lay low en keep 
dark, en Brer Buzzud ain’t year nuthin’. Atter wile, Brer Buzzud 
he sail ‘roun’ ag’in, en dis time he sing, en de song wat he sing 
is dish yer : 

* ** Boo, boo, boo, my filler-mer-loo, 
Man out yer wid news fer you!” 
“Den he sail all ’roun’ en ’roun’ n’er time en lissen, en bimeby he 
year Brer Fox sing back : 
‘** Go,’way, go ’way, my little jug er beer. 
De news you bring, I yeard las’ year.’’’ 

‘Beer, Uncle Remus? What kind of beer did they have then ?’ 
the littie boy inquired. 

* Now, den, honey, youer gittin’ me up in a close cornder,’ re- 
sponded the old man, in an unusually serious tone. ‘ Beer is de 
way de tale runs, but w’at kinder beer it mouter bin ain’t come 
down ter me—en yit hit seem like I year talk some’rs dat dish yer 
beer wuz mos’ prins’ply ’simmon beer.’ 

This seemed to satisfy the small but exacting audience, and 
Uncle Remus continued : 

*So, den, w’en Brer Buzzud year Brer Fox sing back, he ‘low 
he ain’t dead, en wid dat, Brer Buzzud, he sail off en ’ten’ ter his 
gee bizness. Nex’ day back he come, en Brer Fox, he sing back, 

e did, des ez lively ez a cricket in de ashes, en it keep on dis way 
twel Brer Fox stummuck ‘gun ter pinch ’im, en den he know dat 
he gotter study up some kinder plans fer ter git out fum dar. 
N’er day pass, en Brer Fox, he tuck’n lay low, en it keep on dat 
away twel hit look like ter Brer Fox, pent up in dar, dat he mus’ 
sholy pe’sh. Las’, one day Brer Buzzud come sailin’ all ’roun’ en 
’roun’ wid his 

*** Boo, boo, boo, my filler-mer-loo,”’ 
but Brer Fox, he keep dark, en den Brer Buzzud, he tuck’n spishun 
dat Brer Fox wuz done dead. Brer Buzzud, he keep on singin’, 
en Brer Fox he keep on layin’ low, twel bimeby Brer Buzzud lit en 
"gun ter cle’r ’way de trash en truck fum de holler. He hop up, 
he did, en tuck out one chunk, en den he hop back en lissen, but 
Brer Fox stay still. Den Brer Buzzud hop up en tuck out n’er 
chunk, en den hop back en lissen, en all dis time Brer Fox mouf 
’uz waterin’ wiles he lay back in dar en des natally honed atter 
Brer Buzzud. Hit went on dis away, twel des ’fo’ he got de hole 
unkivvud, Brer Fox, he break out he did, en grab Brer Buzzud by 
de back er de neck. Dey wuz a kinder skuffle mongs’ um, but 
*twan’t fer long, en dat wuz de las’ er old Brer Tukky Buzzud.’ 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 
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“The Verbalist.’’* 

A LITTLE knowledge is a dangerous thing. The venerable 
adage is pretty sure to come in play when, as in the case of Mr. 
Ayres, a light-weight compilation written in a concise form and 
published at primer prices has had unusual success. ‘ The Or- 
thoepist’ was well received, because it had, along with much that 
was questionable, a good many excellent definitions, but es- 
pecially because it offered to a very wide public, unable to use the 
standard authorities, a handy authority for a correcter use of Eng- 
lish than is common. ‘ The Verbalist’ is conceived on similar 
lines, and will doubtless find equal favor. In discussions as to 
the pronunciation and use of words, no gift is better than bold- 
ness; and of boldness Mr. Ayres does not want his share. A 
thousand writers have been before him ; he can draw from their 
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quivers, and use an arrow from one to shatter the arrow from 
the other ; he can sit in judgment and discriminate on shades of 
meaning. But he can also judge hastily, and is always able to 
limit his discussions suddenly owing. to the narrowness of bounds 
natural to a small manual of 220 pages. Mr. Ayres often gives 
good advice and we are not prepared to say that on the whole the 
reader who has not examined into the sources of the English 
language will be the worse for the buok. It may set him think- 
ing, perhaps protesting ; but it is imperative that he should not 
overestimate the value of Mr. Ayres’s word. Although a leader 
of the blind, from the necessities of the task which he has as- 
sumed, he is often near-sighted to a point that approaches blind- 
ness, and occasionally, while groping hither and thither somewhat 
at random in the dictionary, mistakes a cloud for a mountain. 
His chief authorities are Marsh, Fitzedward Hall, R. G. White, 
Edward S. Gould, and Bain ; but many others are quoted. In 
the compiler of a popular manual we look for some liberality ; we 
like to see him sweeping aside the petty nonsense that pedants 
have written about the English language. If he has no profound 
knowledge of the tongues out of which English grew, we expect 
to find him a champion of the great lawgiving masses in so far 
as their modes of speech can be justified. But of these qualities 
there is little or nothing in Mr. Ayres. He is as ready to quibble 
as Dean Alford, although he is not so reckless in writing his own 
English as that doughty ecclesiastic. Pedantry is shown in the 
advice to insert the article before a second noun beginning with a 
consonant, when the first begins with a vowel. Thus, as he 
starts with his alphabetical list, his advice is, not to say ‘ an ivory 
handle and silver blade,” but ‘an ivory handle and a silver 
blade.” The reason given is that ‘we cannot say am silver 
blade.’ If Mr. Ayres will be so pedantic as to makea point of 
such a trifling matter as this, it is odd that he should fail to un- 
derstand the situation of the article in English. Following hasty 
guides, he regards the ‘n’ of ‘an’ as an insertion before the 
vowel of a following word. It is, however, just the reverse. The 
‘n’ of ‘an’ is the old and original form that remazns before the 
vowel, while it has dropped away before consonants. Now, 
all but pedants allow that a word once given need not be repeated 
in the same sentence, if the meaning be perfectly clear. And 
since we do not repeat the ‘an’ before ‘ silver,’ there is no viola- 
tion of that law of euphony, which has cancelled the ‘ n’ before 
all consonants. We say, therefore, with perfect propriety, ‘ an 
ivory handle and silver blade.’ Indeed, exception is taken to the 
very opening sentences of Mr. Ayres. ‘A~—An. The second 
form of the definite article is used for the sake of euphony only. 
Herein everybody agrees.” Not atall. It is the first form of the 
definite article which is used for the sake of euphony, not the sec- 
ond ; it is ‘a’ not ‘an.’ 

Under ‘ Appreciate’ we read that Dr. L. T. Townsend ‘ blun- 
ders’ in its use in his * Art of Speech,’ when he writes: ‘ That the 
condensation of other parts (of a discourse) may be the more 
highly appreczated.’ The use of the term blunder marks the 
value of Mr. Ayres as a judge of such complicated and subtle 
matters as delicate shades of meaning are. ‘ Appreciate’ must 
not be used for ‘rise, or increase in value,” he says. But why 
not? Because the Latin shade of ‘ appreciate’ means ‘to esti- 
mate justly ?? But we have thousands of Latin words far more 
changed and without special usefulness in the change. Here we 
have a handy word which forms an antithesis to ‘ depreciate.’ 
Dr. Townsend has shown a correct appreciation of ‘ appreciate,’ 
and it is quibbling to object to its use. The distinctions between 
‘apt,’ ‘likely,’ and ‘liable’ are asserted, but not proved. No 
reason is given for denying to ‘auction’ the preposition ‘at,’ 
while allowing ‘by.’ The old nonsense is repeated in regard to 
the word ‘authoress,’ Bryant being noted as against it, and 
Gould quoted as objecting that it 1s ‘ not a #az who writes, but 
a person.’ As if language were made to conceal facts instead of 
defining them! And as if all the Bryants, Goulds, and Ayreses 


_ in the world were able to stop the use of a most needful termi- 


nation expressive of sex, a termination the absence of which, in 
many cases, constitutes one of the weaknesses of the English 
language! Gould is rash enough to allege that sexual endings 
are superfluous because ‘ they are very rarely used, indeed, they 
hardly caz be used independently of the name of the writer, as 
Mrs. or Miss, or a female Christian name.’ It is evident that 
these hair-splitters regard language as a kind of holy pastime in 
wnich they are the acting priests. Nothing must be touched, 
nothing changed from the old formulas. We would not mind if 
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they split hairs very well. But language is a practical instrument 
that is always changing, and when female writers become nu- 
merous, as they now are, we coin a word for continual application 
to them, and coin it in the easiest way, z.e., by clapping on an- 
other syllable sanctioned as a feminine termination by the lan- 
guage itself, 

Mr. Ayres corrects Coleridge wherever he wrote ‘ each other’ 
by inserting in brackets ‘ one another.’ But although a good case 
may be made out for ‘ one another,’ quite as good a case can be 
made out for ‘each other.’ It depends upon your view. Are 
you a Big Endian? Then you scorn to use ‘one another.’ Are 
you a Little Endian? Then ‘each other’ is an offense unpardon- 
able. Very clumsy hair-splitting is found under * Looks beauti- 
fully.” Occasionally Mr. Ayres becomes humorous, and once 
he startles the innocent reader, who has supposed him far too 
learned a man to joke, by a piece of the latest slang, like this : 
*Love—Like. Men who are at all careful in the selection of lan- 
guage to express their thoughts, and have not an undue leaning 
toward the superlative, Jove few things: their wives, their sweet- 
hearts, their kinsmen, truth, justice, and their country. Women, 
on the contrary, as a rule, /ove a multitude of things, and, among 
their loves, the thing they perhaps love most is—taffy.” One of 
the stocks-in-trade of writers like this is the outcry against long 
or Latinical words, and the admiration of terms which they call 
‘Saxon.’ ‘Initiate’ must not be used, ‘when homely English 
would serve their turn better." Yet, Mr. Ayres corrects a New 
York paper for the use of ‘uttered by the court’ by writing ‘ ex- 
pressed by the court,’ He will not stand ‘ blame it on,’ but in- 
sists that we should say * accuses,’ or ‘suspects.’ ‘ Ameliorate’ 
is for some occult reason a word of Belial, while ‘ improve’ is a 
term of light. But the climax is reached with the word ‘ swosh,’ 
under which Mr. Ayres makes about as unnecessary, inappropri- 
ate, and silly an attack upon Ralph Waldo Emerson as has come 
to publication. It is understandable that a ‘ verbalist’ should for- 
get or underrate the need in writing, and especially in writing dry 
reports for the newspapers, of a large stock of words nearly sy- 
nonymous and fairly interchangeable. It is also common to find 
writers in his branch unable to grasp the idea of what language 
is. They cannot be made to understand that the progressive dif- 
ferentiation of words is necessary, normal, healthy. Shades of 
thought call for words with new shades of meaning. But it is not 
usual to see one of these writers leave his narrow track to assail a 
man like Emerson. One thinks of the giant who woke up after 
Thor struck him, and remarked that squirrels had a stupid trick 
of dropping acorn shells. We fear that Mr. Ayres is a Thor—in 
German. 





‘*Sounds and their Relations.’’* 

Mr. BELL'S system of signs for the sounds uttered by human 
beings, called by him ‘ Visible Speech,’ is now about fifteen 
years old, its ‘inaugural ' publication having taken place in 1867. 
It aims to depict every act of the organs concerned in the produc- 
tion of each particular sound, by a combination of naturally. sug- 
gested and easily remembered symbolic elements. It is doubtless 
more ingenious and more complete and accurate than any other 
similar invention ever made. Its author, with pardonable exag- 
geration, regards it as perfect, and has a very high idea of its 
value to the world as a means of removing all the difficulties and 
misunderstandings of those who are trying to teach or to learn 
pronunciation. He imagines that it needs only to be sufficiently 
known in order to be brought into general popujar use, as a substi- 
tute for the unsymmetrical-and chance-begotten alphabets now 
current. In all this he is certainly wrong. In the first place, 
other people will not be able to help differing from him often as 
to the physical analysis of the sounds we make, and consequently 
as to the correctness of his descriptive signs for them. Thus: 
something like a reversed C (a 3) being the selected sign of labial 
utterance, it is taken in its unmodified form to represent the Ger- 
man purely labial f of Pfund, for example. This is well enough ; 
but our own /, which brings into action the tips of the upper 
teeth, Mr. Bell represents by indenting the back of the same sign 
(something like a figure 3), intending thus to intimate that it in- 
volves a closure in the middle and an opening at the sides of the 
approximated teeth and lips ; which, in our opinion, is wholly erro- 
neous. Again, to represent our w-sound he curves back outward 
the extremities of the sign, to show that its difference from av 
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consists in a retraction of the tongue ; and this seems to us not less 
erroneous : it is a rounded approach of the lips, instead of a flat 
one, that makes aw. Our wis much more closely akin with the 
oo of fool etc., than with v; but for 00 Mr. Bell has a totally 
different sign, not according with that for w in a single element. 
We might nowhere else in the system, perhaps, chance upon such 
a group of difficulties as here ; but difficulties are to be met with 
all through it ; it contains not a few signs which we can in no wise 
deem descriptive of our own mode of production of the sounds 
they designate ; some of them we are very certain represent no- 
body’s pronunciation. It makes a bad impression, too, that in 
the very first specimen of the characters given (bottom of p. 5), 
where the author points out that the long slim vowel-signs, in 
contrast with the shorter and broader consonant-signs, show to the 
eye at a glance the number of syllables, he includes one word of 
three syllables, vzs¢b/e, with only two such signs in it. These in- 
exactnesses are perhaps excusable ; it may be impossible to form 
another system with so few of them ; but they take away from this 
one that absolute character which is claimed for it by its author. 

Mr. Bell’s greatest error, however, lies in his belief that such a 
scheme of signs, even were it unexceptionably accurate, can aid 
the general public to understand and reproduce sounds with ex- 
actness. It takes unusual power of observation and long-continued 
training to enable one to watch and guide in other than the rudest 
manner the movements of the organs in utterance ; and there are 
a plenty of points in regard to which even the highest authorities 
are still at variance. Nothing, therefore, is really gained by a 
minute depiction of a sound in its sign: one might as well de- 
mand accuracy of feature and coloring in an outline head used as 
a written hieroglyphic. 

The author of ‘Visible Speech’ will always, probably, hold a place 
of high honor among the promoters of phonological science. 
He was a leading founder of the English school of phonetics ; and 
his analyses and representations of alphabetic sounds made a 
sensation, and were widely enlightening and inciting, when they 
first appeared. They will continue to have their value for special 
students and teachers of phonological processes ; but we cannot 
see that they have a claim to popular attention. Noris Mr. Bell’s 
style of written exposition, whatever may be his success as an 
oral teacher, calculated to recommend his system, and make it an 
easily mastered introduction tu the general subject of which it 
treats. 





“Buddha and Early Buddhism,’’* 

Mr. LILLIE is a gentleman who, having served for years in 
the Indian army, has had ample opportunities of possessing him- 
self of facts and theories connected with the Buddhist religion. 
It is true, that as far as India is concerned, Buddhism only sur- 
vives in Nepaul and in Ceylon, but everything connected with the 
history of Gautama and with the convictions of his followers can 
be far more readily learned and classified among the more en- 
lightened Indians, than it could possibly be in those countries 
where the sturdy secretiveness of the Mongol races opposes an 
insurmountable barrier to the researches of Western science. 
The principal elements of the Buddhist faith are the belief in a 
Divine Essence, not to be confounded with a personal God ; the 
re-birth of the soul in different bodies, until, by good works, it 
attains to the blissful state called Nirvana ; and the susceptibility 
of the spirit to pass through various stages of refinement by fast- 
ing and meditation, until the individual is able by a mere act of 
volition to throw his body into a trance during which his astral 
self wanders free over the surface of the earth. The generally 
accepted opinion of those who have studied the subject is that 
Nirvana, the blissful state to which all are striving to attain, is a 
state of unconscious and non-individual rest. Modern Buddhists 
hold that there are five great Buddhas, who re-incarnate them- 
selves from time to time for the benefit of the human race, re- 
nouncing the attainment of Nirvana, to which their holy lives 
would entitle them, for the welfare of mankind; Mr, Lillie com- 
bats the belief that the souls of the blessed 1elapse into uncon- 
sciousness ; and he shows that, in the popular mind at least, 
Buddha has long been identified with the Supreme Being, prayers 
being offered to him for the forgiveness of sin. The author, like 
the Abbé Huc of old, was struck at the outset by the great simi- 
larity between the ritual of Buddhism and that of some forms of 
Christianity ; especially the services of the Roman Catholic 
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Church. This parallel certainly exists, and the chapters which 
treat of it are the most interesting in the book. It is when the 
author ventures into the high seas of philology that he goes be- 
yond his depth. In endeavoring to dispute the common meaning 
attached to the word Nirvana—the being blown out—he asserts 
that ‘ nir’ is the Sanskrit privative and ‘ Nirvana’ must mean ‘ wot 
blown,’ or ‘ zo¢ blown out like a flame.’ This is pure nonsense, 
for ‘nir’ is not in any sense a real privative. It is like saying 
that in ‘ blown out’ ‘out’ is a privative, and then arguing that 
the word ‘outdone’ means ‘not done.’ There are enough in- 
stances of this kind in the book to show that the author, though 
he has collected many and interesting facts, is no great Sanskrit 
scholar. Without knowledge of the Pali Buddhist texts there 
can be no true knowledge of Buddhism, and Mr. Lillie produces 
the impression of knowing these only from the one or two scanty 
translations extant. 

The ordinary reader will be astonished at the author’s audacity 
in supporting the theory that the Mexicans received their civiliza- 
tion, their religion, and their laws from Buddhist missionaries 
who had made their way across the Pacific Ocean to the Ameri- 
can shore. Wildly improbable as this theory appears, there is 
nothing but the apparent impossibility of the passage, on the one 
hand, to balance an immense mass of evidence in favor of some 
kind of connection between Mexico and China, on the other. The 
similarity between the Mexican and the Asiatic astronomical sys- 
tems produced a strong impression on the mind of Laplace, and 
Humboldt appears to have believed the American astronomy to 
have been brought over. The resemblance between the religious 
symbolism of Mexico and that of the Buddhists is so great that 
Burnouf, the famous French Orientalist, was deceived by it. M. 
Paravey, says Mr. Lillie, showed Burnouf a drawing of one of 
the Mexican Buddha-like figures, without telling him where it had 
been found, and Burnouf immediately pronounced it to be a rep- 
resentation of Sikya Muni. It is to be regretted that the author 
should have devoted but one chapter to the tracing of this extra- 
ordinary — as the points he brings forward are of great in- 
terest and admirably supported. ~ 

To sum up, it must be allowed that ‘ Buddha and Early Buddh- 
ism’ is a book which will be read with interest by many readers 
in this country, whose attention has been lately called to the re- 
ligious thought of the far East. Only it should be remembered 
that, in reading, a mental reservation must be made when the 
author ventures on the quicksands of philological inquiry, and 
when he attacks the opinions of great scholars about the faith of 
— who still follow in the footsteps of Sakya Muni, the great re- 
ormer. 


Alfred Austin’s “ Savonarola.” * 

Mr. ALFRED AUSTIN’S tragedy of ‘ Savonarola’ has abundant 
action, spirit, and vitality ; a series of brilliantly dramatic and 
picturesque scenes are made to = in rapid succession before the 
reader’s mind ; and while the diction is at all times dignified and 
poetic, the author has scrupulously fulfilled the promise of his pref- 
ace, and abstained on all occasions from mere literary adornment. 
He has embraced with a wide and firm grasp the rich and 
varied elements of life in Florence at her prime. Princes, nobles, 
citizens, artists, artisans, political parties, monks, and soldiers fill 
the stage with bustling animation, and form a splendid background 
against which many of the chief characters stand out in masterly 
relief. Among these we would especially note Lorenzo de Medici, 
who though figuring only in the first act, is sketched with admir- 
able art, true to his title, the Magnificent, yet thoroughly human 
and alive ; Tornabuoni, the gallant, ill-fated young nobleman ; and 
Valori, the devoted adherent of Savonarola. What we miss in the 
play is unity of design. Crowded with life though it be, it has 
not, like the Elizabethan dramas whereon it is modelled, any 
Steadily marching intrigue which gradually develops until it ab- 
sorbs all minor episodes and culminates in the tragic climax. 
The character of Savonarola (who appears in every act) serves 
merely to bind together, somewhat loosely, the various episodes. 
One scene opens into another, one act arouses our curiosity in 
regard to the next ; but in the end we have nothing but an empty 
box. Even if we ignore Shakspeare, when we consider the 
structure of the great —— of his contemporaries—Webster, 
Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Ben Jonson—we find part 
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succeeding part, and scene logically necessitating scene, with the 
natural relation that binds together leaf and flower and stalk and 
root. To our thinking the character of Savonarola is the least 
successful of the book. Partly from timidity, partly from incom- 
petence, Mr. Austin has not been able to grapple with the colossal 
figure of the great Dominican. Indeed, so profound is his rever- 
ence for the monk, and so modest his appreciation of himself, 
that, as he tells us in his preface, he has * rarely presumed to lend 
thoughts or words to Savonarola ; almost everything he utters in 
the drama having been uttered by him in sermon, discourse, or 
pen, a The plan has not worked well ; the fusing imagination 
is not here to blend the desultory quotations into a symmetric 
whole, and the Prior of St. Mark’s remains a shadowy figure, who 
does not win our sympathy, and scarcely awakens our interest, 
through the whole course of the tragedy. 

Mr. Austin has been so careful to.avoid what he considers one 
of the besetting sins of contemporary poetry, ‘ the excessive ten- 
dency to self-communing and self-contemplation, sometimes exem- 
plified in long, analytical monologues,’ that he has fallen into the 
other extreme and has not analyzed sufficiently the character of 
Fra Girolamo. He is the contemplative personage of the play ; 
and since so little action could be assigned to him, surely it would 
not have been amiss to give us, either through soliloquy or dia- 
logue, a clearer insight into the workings of his mind and the im- 
pressions made upon him by events. We heartily indorse Mr. 
Austin’s admirably expressed prefatory remarks upon the lament- 
able divorce existing between literature and the theatre, and we as 
heartily congratulate him upon this vigorous step toward their 
reconciliation. But he himself has fallen into a singular error : he 
has written this play to be acted, yet, while keeping in mind many 
of the demands and limitations of the stage, he has overlooked 
the chief of all—the element of time. He gives us for scenic rep- 
resentation a tragedy which we should roughly estimate to be 
about twice as long as ‘ Hamlet,’ and which contains no literary 
padding—no unnecessary soliloquies that could be cut without 
detriment to the dramatic action. ——We regret that we can give 
only a hasty tribute of applause to the whole of the first act, to the 
masterly scene of the burning of the ‘ Vanities,’ to the pathetic 
ensuing lament of the artist whose sketches have been destroyed, 
and to the highly dramatic scene in which Candida sues for 
Tornabuoni's life. 





“Dr. Breen’s Practice.’’* 

Mr. HOWELLS is unfortunate in the material chosen for his last 
novel, or, if not in the material, then in his treatment of it. It is 
thin and scant, and affords but meagre play for his peculiar 
genius. The background of his story is native to his methods. 
It is the thin fringe of watering-place life, newly opened, as every- 
thing is, in America—smelling of fresh paint and new-cut pine— 
the edge of eastern civilization just where it is pushing back the 
ocean. ‘Jocelyn’s’ is on the sea shore, away from the town, but 
connected with it by the barge, ‘ whose chief business is to bring 
fresh meat for the table, and the gaunt bag which contains the 
mail.’ The hotel is also the post office, the landlord being the post- 
master, and ‘ he has the help of the lady boarders in his official 
duties.’ The guests of his house come up to dinner from those 
‘ pine-frames known as shells,’ which stand scattered about among 
the young birches. The ‘shells’ present picturesque interiors 
which are ‘ on informal terms with the public as to many domestic 
details.’ The ‘lady of the house doing her back hair at her 
dressing-room glass, is divided from her husband, smoking at the 
parlor fireplace, only by a partition of unlathed studding.’ There 
is a croquet ground in the tough grass in front of the hotel, and it 
is there the scene opens. Most of us have been there, and we 
recognize the truth of the picture, both of the exterior and of the 
interior, down to the lady with the back hair. We have one par- 
ticular landlady in mind, and there was no partition between us. 


~ It was in the dining-room, where we discussed dinner while she 


entertained us, both orally and with the toilette processes alluded 
to above. Howells is an acute note-taker. Nothing human 
escapes his shrewd observation. He gives us the very veneering 
of the Yankee boarding-house, the precise accentuation of the 
eternal woman in the rocking-chair, the attitude of the droning, 
clicking, gossiping piazza-sojourner, who utilizes equally her 
fingers and. her tongue. Our only complaint would be that he 
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’ seldom gets beyond these conventional people, or rather, for we 


are all conventional, he seldom finds in them the pith, even if it 
must be called the sentimental pith, of that sturdy, honest, true- 
hearted growth which one finds even at second-rate watering- 
places. It has been our good fortune, sometimes, to note the 
tender feeling and generous self-sacrifice, even of the Merritts, 
Frosts, and Algers, and something in Miss Gleason beside her 
one monotonous strain of sentimentalism. Yet it must be said 
that these strains are well brought out. They go to make up the 
concert. Howells plays the one string with precision, and brings 
out the lugubrious humor of the piece. But in ‘ Dr. Breen’s Prac- 
tice’ there is a curious jar. The medical quality of the book is 
pervasive. We feel almost as if we had got among the ‘ cranks.’ 
Mrs. Breen is a ‘crank,’ and Mrs. Maynard is another. Miss 
Gleason tries hard to make a third. Even the heroine, with whom 
we want to be in jove, is always on the thin edge, with her exas- 
perating sensitiveness. She = either from disappointment in 
love, or a whimsical ill-digested desire to better the condition of 
woman, or an ambition to prove that she can do without man’s 
support, taken up, homceopathically, the practice of medicine. 
Her chief patient seems to be herself—one whom she manages 
with difficulty. In a single chapter, the most tantalizing in the 
book, when she has the hero all to herself in a boat, when his 
behavior is appatenitly unexceptionable, and when nature herself 
contributes sunsets and seals and other delightful scenery, she 
manages to fall out with herself or with him no less than fourteen 
times. She gues ‘from grave to gay, from lively to severe,’ with 
such rapidity, and apparently with so little external cause, that 
one can hardly help feeling that Dr. Mulbridge should have taken 
the precaution to come with her. She is well-drawn fora nervous 
invalid, but, in marrying her, one would fear for the peace of his 
household. 

Let us not be unjustly critical, The chapter which we are 
dealing with is the seventh. Grace, the heroine, is in love with 
Mr. Libby. She is hardly ready to acknowledge it ; indeed, she 
is exasperated that she has a liking for his company. She sees 
no reason for her inclination, and we must say that, except fora 
certain unexplained fascination which binds him to the society of 
another man’s invalid wife who is trying to obtain a divorce, and 
the natural perversity of women in falling in love with just that 
sort of hero, we cannot see why she should care for him. But 
she is somehow interested, invites herself to a sail with him in the 
half hope that a storm w.]l come up and give her an opportunity 
to wipe out an old grudge which she has against herself. She en- 
joys the sail thoroughly, likes the man better, even rolls cigarettes 
for him, and indulges only once, on the voyage out, in a‘ self-scorn- 
ful curl of the lip which presently softened into a mirthful smile.’ 
They reach Leyden, a town to which they are bound. He offers 
to take her home by and, but, as there is a prospect of wind, she 
prefers the boat, and they »'art back. Then begin her fluctuations 
of mood. In the course of a few pages she becomes possessed of a 
‘scarcely concealed indignation’ is ‘deeply humiliated,’ ‘ exas- 
perated,’ ‘ vexed,’ ‘incensed ;’ she looks at him ‘ defiantly,’ be- 
cause he makes as.mple, natural declaration of love ; forgives him, 
but straightway reproaches him for doing it in the boat, ‘ when 
neither of us could escape afterward ;’ and she winds up the 
catalogue with a ‘ self-contempt because she can’t wade ashore, 
but must be carried.’ There is, to be sure, some compensation 
for her exacerbation of mind—enough to make us forgive her in 
the end. She has her moments of *‘ gentle perplexity,’ and ‘ re- 
— surprise,’ and ‘ dreamy pity,’ and, although she refuses 

er lover in the boat, later on she makes the prettiest little woo- 
ing scene, and the freshest we have seen for many aday. Alto- 
gether the story strikes us as bright, humorous, entertaining, but 
thinner than is usual with Mr. Howells. 


Swinburne’s ‘‘Mary Stuart.” * 

Mr. SWINBURNE has accomplished what no other English poet 
has attempted : he has written a trilogy. It began with his trag- 
edy of ‘ Chastelard,’ which is understood to have been written be- 
fore * Atalanta in Calydon,’ though it was not published until that 
noble work had certified the world that a new pvet had appeared. 
It was followed, eight years later (1874), by the epical tragedy of 
* Bothwell,’ which enjoys the distinction of being the longest trag- 
edy ever written; and it concludes with the tragedy of ‘ Mary 
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Stuart,’ who, we need hardly observe, is the chief heroine of the 
trilogy, and whose beauty and misfortunes seem to have created 
her for that fatal honor.. We thought when we first read ‘ Chaste- 
lard’ that Mr. Swinburne had mastered the secret of her charac- 
ter as no poet or no historian had done before him—that he had 
mastered it as completely as Shakspeare had mastered the secret 
of Cleopatra’s character; but now that we have read * Mary 
Stuart’ we do not feel so sure of it. There was.a certain grip in 
his mind when he wrote ‘ Chastelard’ which we do not ind in 
‘Mary Stuart '"—an assured possession of his materials, and a rich, 
not to say riotous, ay are of them, from which we augured 
‘great things. They have not flowered from them, unless the 
eight or ten thousand lines of ‘ Bothwell’ are among them, which 
we can hardly admit, believing, as we do, that it is the quality and 
not the quantity of a work which makes it great. 

The technical quality of ‘ Mary Stuart’ is of ahigher order than 
that of ‘ Chastelard.’ It is less faulty as a composition, in that its 
diction is less mannered and more copious, that it avoids the re- 
currence of pet images, and that it is every way less repulsive with 
morbidness. The latter fault, however, could not well have ex- 
isted in any poetic conception of Mary Stuart in her latter days, 
only a remnant of which is presented to us here, the action of the 
play extending from August 14th, 1586, to February 18th, 1587. 
Mr. Swinburne’s workmanship is almost perfect ; it was, but it is 
no longer, powerful, for in ridding himself of his most glaring faults 
he has fettered his genius, which is nothing if not impulsive and 
rash. There isan uncertainty of conception in ‘ Mary Stuart,’ and 
a feebleness of execution, which are indicative of mental deca- 
dence. Mr. Swinburne has ceased to be a master, even of words ; 
he has grown tedious and uninteresting. The uniformity of his 
work is seldom broken by fine passages, and there are whole pages 
of it without a single happy expression. The historic characters 
come and go like shadows, that of Mary Stuart herself waking 
little but contempt. She is as intellectually dear to Mr. Swin- 
burne, however, as she was in the audacious flush of early wick- 
edness ; and by far the best passage in his tragedy is devoted to 
a description of her appearance on the scaffold : 

_‘ She comes more royally than ever yet 
Fell foot of man triumphant on this earth, 
Imperial more than empire made her, born 
Enthroned as queen sat never. Nota line 
Stirs of her sovereign feature : like a bride 
Brought home she mounts the scaffold ; and her eyes 
Sweep regal round the cirque beneath, and rest, 
Subsiding with a smile.’ 





The Biography of James T. Fields.* 

THE writer of this pleasant biography—it is almost an autobiog- 
raphy, where the left hand discharges its genial duty to the right 
a erred, perhaps, by too great a tenderness for the feelings of 
living persons, in tantalizing us by references to a rich and warm 
social intercourse with authors, where we are permitted scarcely 
more than the reference. No life was ever richer in genial com- 
panionship with the leading spirits of the age than that of James 
T. Fields. He not only grew up with the best literary growth of 
America, but he did more than most men to give the handsome 
setting and direction of that growth. Hardly a man of literary 
genius here or abroad but came sooner or later within the circle 
of the Old Corner’book-store and the happy-hearted man who sat 
in its official sanctum. Letters and journals in great abundance 
seem to be in existence recording this intercourse. Indeed, Mr. 
Fields published during his lifetime the pith of much correspond- 
ence and the results of a large acquaintance. It is, perhaps, too 
early to expect more. : 

In this volume we have the birth at Portsmouth, N. H., in 1816, 
the parentage and early surroundings, the ‘ tales out of school ’ of 
‘Gundy Gott’ and ‘Shindy Clemens,’ the youthful hunger for 
luncheon and literature—both healthy appetites,—the quitting of 
the native town to ‘ go into business,’ and the little company that 
* clambered up the coach side, full of hope and excitement,’ to see 
the young business man off for active life. It was a life of work, 
begun early, and little play thereafter; but of a generous, manly 
work which has given the world great delight. There was an earl 
‘ engagement,’ which was soon nipped in the bud ; then a touc 
of married life that soon terminated ; then travel abroad, and a 
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third more propitious venture, which seems to have made the 
groundwork of.a happy home ; then other voyages to Europe in 
the swift intervals of busy years. In these sojourns abroad we 
get the hest personal experience—only too meagrely narrated from 
note-books and letters. We find the publisher scouring the quaint 
corners of London, of Stratford, sitting in Scott’s library chair at 
Abbotsford, walking with Thackeray on the Boulevards in Paris, 
telling stories with Landor, giving ‘vitality’ to Charlotte Cush- 
man. At home, we find him visiting Hawthorne at Concord ; at 
the ‘ Saturday Club’ with Agassiz and Emerson ; ‘ going to the 
play’ to see his friends, Fechter, Sothern, and Charles Mathews ; 
or listening at home tu the music of Ole Bull's violin, when that 
instrument was not ‘ seek ;’ or to Bayard Taylor, reciting with his 
big-boy glee, from ‘ Chivers ;’ hearing from Artemus Ward an ac- 
count of that serious man’s first appearance before an audience, of 
which Artemus says, ‘I was prepared for a good deal of gloom, 
but I had no idea they would be so much depressed.’ 

This was James Fields in his element, amid books and authors, 
literature and art, ranging the field of de//es lettres. To be sure, 
we only get hints of most of this life. The writer evidently recov- 
ers a whole scene from a word, a name, and perhaps forgets that 
the reader has not such an advantage. Agassiz or Owen might 
have reconstructed an extinct animal from a single bone, but the 
ordinary man is not so fortunately equipped. The writer of this 
biography is gifted with imagination and warm appreciation, but 
not with constructive literary skill. Still we will be thankful for 
the spirit of the book, its sweetness and tender memories, for its 
glimpses of Hawthorne and Sumner, of Dickens and Landor and 
Emerson, for a slight touch of the seething of intellectual forces in 
that early day when Hillard’s brilliant addresses delighted the 
“modern Athens,’ when Holmes first became a ‘ prodigious favor- 
ite’ at the Hub, when the author of ‘ The Scarlet Letter’ came to 
Boston and * blushed like a girl’ when praised, when Thomas 
Starr King was preaching in Holly Street church, and ‘ illumining 
the air with his bright presence’, when the ‘ blue and gold’ editions 
first came out at the Old Corner Store. Those were musical 
days. ‘* They caught all the singing birds at that corner,’ says 
Curtis, * and hung them up in cages so that everybody might hear 
the song.’ 

The bright, humorous side of Fields—and he could tell a story 
as well as any man living—is illustrated by many stories which 
we should like to quote. But the charm of story-telling is person- 
al and evanescent. The printed page seldom retains it. As in 
the case of the hungry boy whom Mr. Fields found in London, 
* sitting on a pavement smoking the end of a cigar’ which some 
one had thrown away—a ‘ bundle of rags smouldering away in 
the cold night air,’ we must ‘ see the sausages descend into the 
poor empty stomach, and ear the gurgling of the two pots of 
beer as they went down,’ and only the speaker can make them 
vivid. 





“My First Holiday.”* 

LENDING a lady her button-hook, helping another with hér guide 
book, and giving a third a remedy for malaria, Mrs. Dall rejoices 
that she * knows how to travel.’ The art of travelling, however, 
does not consist wholly in never forgetting one’s button-hook ; to 
travel, or at least to write up one’s travels, one should be an en- 
thusiast, and Mrs. Dall, in spite of the button-hook, is not an 
enthusiast. If she is hungry, she cannot enjoy scenery ; if she is 
cold, she forgets that in New York it would be intolerably hot ; if 
fog hides the mountain, she cannot remember that there is a 
mountain behind the fog. A book of travels is nothing if not 
piquant ; but Mrs. Dall’s is fretful. ‘ They told me things would 
be so, and they are not so,’ is her‘ note.” That any one should 
return to the East from Colorado and California remembering 
only how many times she had to give fifty cents to a porter, and 
calmly asserting that the ‘ pleasantest spot’ she had seen was a 
grammar-school in San Francisco, conducted on New England 
principles, seems incredible. Her only association with the Twin 
Lakes is that on opening her lunch basket there she found noth- 
ing but a sandwich and a doughnut, Shedoes not like the Royal 
Gorge of the Arkansas because there are no trees in it, and they 
went through it too fast for safety. It is a yreat pity that there 
are so many strawherries in California ; it spoils the pleasure of 
having them in June, to kaow you can have them again in Sep- 
tember. The grapes, too, are a delusion and a snare ; everybody 





* My First Holiday. By Caroline H. Dall. $1.50. Boston: Roberts Bict iers. 


brings her grapes, and she even finds her mirror garlanded with 
magnificent clusters ; but they are not good—all miserable and 
sour. We are not surprised that her friends cease to offer grapes: 
yet she herself, toward the close, remarks with exclamation points 
the entire absence of grapes at certain private luncheons or dinners 
given in her honor. She has heard that the Windsor Hotel at 
Denver is a very good hotel, * though what a western man calls a 
good hotel cannot be expected to suit the denizens of the Fifth 
Avenue.’ Some of us, who remember at the Windsor the perfect 
attendance and comfortable rooms, the parlors more e'egant than 
many a private drawing room, the excellent table (and entire ab- 
sence of flies), to say nothing of a gratuitous view from its win- 
dows of three hundred miles of the snow-clad Rocky Mountains, 
had quite as lief be trusted to the tender mercies of a western 
man as to those of a ‘denizen.’ At Leadville she lays it to heart 
that her landlady did not rise at three o’clock in the morning to 
see her off, and that she could not go up Mosquito Pass because 
the stage every day was sure to encounter snow, rain, or hail. 
But some of us—for whom the same landlady rose at five to give 
us beef-steak and coffee, while the landlord offered us his private 
carriage to drive in to the station while he himself walked there to 
bring it home, and who drove between luncheon and dinner to 
the top of Mosquito Pass, and under an unclouded sky on the 
seventh of September (the hottest day of the year in New 
York), gathered flowers in one hand and snowballed each other 
with the other—entreat her readers to take Mrs. Dall’s experience 
for a purely personal one. She is not to blame, perhaps, for her 
impressions of Leadville itself ; a single year has worked wonder- 
ful results there ; but, after her melodramatic assertion, ‘ Lead- 
ville is doomed!’ we are tempted to assure her that it is now 
quite possible to stay there twenty-four hours without discovering 
that it is a very wicked city, and to meet people whom we would 
sincerely like to see again. It troubles Mrs. Dall that the dance- 
houses and gambling dens are open to the street; but are we so 
sure that virtue dwells immaculate behind every curtained window 
or carefully closed door in Fifth Avenue or Broadway? If our 
evil resorts were open to the street, and every one who entered 
could be seen and recognized by any one who passed, would there 
be so many of them ? . 

Two things had the good fortune to please Mrs. Dall—the wild 
flowers and the Mormons. Of the wild flowers she actually writes 
with cheerfulness, though we are tempted to remind her of her 
own criticism of certain flower-pictures in a studio at Colorado 
Springs: ‘I felt a sort of angry impatience that they were not 
sketching Pike’s Peak in oil, instead of puttering over penstemons 
and mentzelias.’ At Salt Lake City she seems to have become 
infatuated with the memory of Brigham Young. A little of her 
old prejudice returned on learning that not only did one man some- 
times have sixteen wives, but occasionally one woman had sixteen 
husbands. To have only the fraction of one did not seem to her 
quite so bad as it had been represented ; but to be afflicted with 
sixteen was indeed pitiable. Still, she hopes the government will 
do nothing rash; she is sure that Mormonism has a mission 
somewhere. 

Mrs. Dall feels, perhaps, that she has disarmed criticism by 
placing her book in that vast class of literary matter ‘ never in- 
tended for publication.’ But the generous résumés scattered 
through the book, and its elaborate index—prepared as carefully 
as for a work of scientific research—seem to imply that, at least in 
its present form, Mrs. Dall does not consider it merely * letters 
home.’ 


Extracts from Thackeray.* 

WE would recommend this compilation to those who have been 
taught to regard Thackeray as a cynic. Indeed, we would com- 
mend the novelist’s writings, in whatever form, to this misguided 
class ; for nothing could more effectually shake their faith in his 
crustiness than a passing familiarity with his works. Those who 


_term Thackeray a cynic are of those who regard Cromwell as a 


hypocrite and Washington as a prig, though Carlyle has put the 
one, and Irving the other, in the true light of history. They are 
of those who doubt Lowell’s loyalty because he has cauterized cer- 
tain sores on the Yankee body politic, and who stigmatize Mr. 
James as a snob for holding the mirror up to an objectionable type 
of American womanhood. They are of those, in short, who would 





* Extracts from the Writings of W. M. Thackeray. Chiefly Philosophical and 
Reflective. $1.75. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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not only have Justice blindfolded but Truth gagged ; who, not 
content with beating swords into plough-shares and spears into 
pruning-hooks, would transform scalpels into sugar tongs and 
mustard-plasters into lollipops. Thackeray was not of these. He 


’ saw the gued there is in the world, and did it justice ; the bad, 


and printed it. But who has admitted more willingly the tempta- 
tions that infest the sinner’s path, or pointed out how hard it is for 
the best of us to stand erect, or to rise when we have fallen? If 
Thackeray is a cynic, then is Shakspeare a cynic, and his * wood- 
notes wild’ the croakings of a raven; or the meaning of the word 
must have changed since the dictionaries were revised. But if 
Shakspeare is zo¢ a cynic, and the word still means what it meant 
when * Vanity Fair’ was written, then neither is Thackeray cyni- 
cal; and he who persists in calling him a cynic should be put on 
bread and water till he has revised his notion of the epithet or of 
the author—his sole companions, in the meantime, being a Web- 
ster (or a Worcester) and a Thackeray, unabridged. 

We know scarce any author to whose writings such a compila- 
tion would do more ample justice. The plot is the least impor- 
tant factor in Thackeray’s novels. Thecalm current of the narra- 
tive is perpetually interrupted that the inevitable moral may be in- 
sisted upon. Into these parentheses the novelist puts his best 
work. There is nothing callow here—no crudity either of thought 
or of phrase. Every sentence is rounded, or of rounded, as the 
case may be, with a skill to which nothing in the way of ‘ easy 
writing’ is impossible. By the islets of description scattered so 
freely along the limpid surface of each story, one would be per- 
suaded, who did not recognize the essential difference between the 
painter’s and the writer's art, that here was a genius which might 
have manifested itself as well with the pencil as the pen. The 
expression is always a perfect reflex of the sentiment-—so elaborat- 
ed, or so simplified, as to reproduce the artist’s impression with 
unerring fidelity. Gems of ‘ word-painting’ are to be found 
evervwhere in the novels, in the essays, and in that ripest product 
of Thackeray’s experience and wit~the ‘ Roundabout Papers.’ In 
the volume before us, some of these are classified as descriptions 
of real, and some as descriptions of imaginary, places. But in 
bulk, as in value, they are insignificant when compared with the 
rich store of aphorisms, and discursive ‘ philosophical’ observa- 
tions. Thackeray was a true humorist; that is, he had an equal 
grasp of the pathetic and the laughable. Depressed by his gloom- 
ier reflections, we need not turn for comfort to a cheerfuller mor- 
alist : we find it in the next line to that which has dashed our 
Spirits. For his moods are manifold--as various as the charac- 
ters he has drawn. And, as the creations of his imagination are 
but the antitypes of men and women whom we met but yesterday 
and will meet again to-morrow —if, indeed, we do not live under 
the same roof with them—so are his humors of a sort familiar to 
each and all of us. Let us call Thackeray, rather than Zola, the 
apostle of Naturalism. And let us lay to heart this aphorism of 
his: ‘Ah, my worthy friends, you little know what soft-hearted 
people those cynics are! If you could have come on Diogenes by 
surprise, I dare say you might have found him reading sentimental 
novels and whimpering in his tub.’ 





More of Dickens’s Letters.* 


THE new volume of Dickens's Letters does not contain as much 
new material as the two earlier ones, but this dues not make it a 
less valuable contribution to the library. Every one has not read 
the Cowden Clarkes’s ‘ Recollections of Writers,’ ‘ The Literary 
Life and Correspondence of the Countess of Blessington,’ ‘ The 
Life and Letters of Washington Irving,’ edited by his nephew, 
and all the other volumes from which many of these letters have 
been taken. To those who have not they will be fresh, and those 
who have read them before will be glad to see them thus gathered 
and arranged. There are many interesting additions to the let- 
ters that have heretofore appeared, including a number to Bulwer 
Lytton and others. In all of these epistles, whether formal or 
familiar, long or short, we find evidences of the same care, the 
same choice of words—the same self-consciousness, it may be. It 
seems to us from what we know of Dickens’s letters that their 
author wrote them for the public eye, remembering that a celebrity 
held the pen. This does not detract from their entertaining 
quality, but rather enhances it, though we should like sometime 
to catch the distinguished novelist in his dressing-gown. ‘The 
letters to Lord Lytton relate mostly to plays and acting. If 





* The Letters of Charles Dickens. Edited by his Sister-in-law and his eldest 
Daughter. Vol. I[I., 1836 to 1870. $1.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


Dickens had not been a novelist, he would have been a profes- 
sional actor; as it was, he was the best amateur of his time. 
The first letter to Lytton accompanies an invitation from the Gen- 
eral Theatrical Fund committee which desires him to preside at 
its annual dinner. In another letter, Dickens is as enthusiastic 
as a boy over the performances of * Used up,’ and writes with 
as much interest about the casting of the play as he would about 
one of his novels. He recommends ‘ Mary Boyle, daughter of 
the old admiral,’ because ‘ she is the best actress I ever saw off 
the stage, and immeasurably better than a great many I have seen 
on it.’ In the same letter he thanks Lytton for what he had said 
about ‘ Copperfield’: ‘ You are not likely to misunderstand me 
when I say that I like it very much, and am deeply interested in 
it, and that I have kept and am keeping my mind very steadily 
upon it.’ There are quite a number of letters to Mrs. Dickens, 
written from the continent, all of which are filled with a proper 
domestic spirit and show great love for his children. ‘I kiss 
almost all the children I encounter in remembrance of their sweet 
faces,’ he writes from Italy. A letter to Thackeray, dated in 
1855, is in the most friendly spirit. Dickens had just read a re- 
port in the Zzmes of a lecture by Thackeray in which there was a 
* generous reference’ to him, by which he was ‘ profoundly touched.’ 
‘I do not know how to tell you what a glow it spread over my 
heart.’ The letters in the present volume cover no particular 
period. They were written at varidus intervals, and from widely 
separated places ; and though the enemies of Dickens deny that 
he had a heart, we find here many proofs that he possessed that 
vital organ. 


Theological Literature. 

Dr. LORIMER’S sermons* no doubt delighted the audiences to 
which they were addressed. If his rhetoric were not to their mind, 
he would presumably not be their pastor and preacher. Its qual- 
ity we need not spend time in discussing. When we have cited 
sentences like these: ‘ The effort to transcend the limits of in- 
quiry had only resulted in distracting disorder and paralyzing por- 
tents ;’ ‘Could we satisfy ourselves that toiling time, laborious 
law, and moiling matter are sufficient,’ etc. ; ‘ He [Buddha] osten- 
tatiously is indigent and cruelly ascetic’—we shall be believed in 
saying that Dr. Lorimer is at his best when his rhetoric is at its 
least. It is certainly not well adapted to calm and perspicuous 
argument; and the discussion of the great philosophical and re- 
ligious questions of the day, from Agnosticism onward, would 
have been more satisfactory to thinking people if the preacher 
could for the time have laid it aside as a garment. Next to his 
abounding verbiage one is impressed by his familiarity with litera- 
ture. His sermons make it evident that he has been reading a 
great many people’s books. He has had occasion before now, if 
we remember aright, to explain a somewhat excessive tendency to 
quotation. The tendency remains, and the use of quotation-marks 
does not Kinder it from being excessive. The reader's thought is 
scattered over the wide field which Dr. Lorimer has traversed in 
collecting his materials, instead of being concentrated on the sub- 
ject in hand. Dr. Lorimer has a bright mind and shows often a 
sound practical sense. It is also much in his favor that he is 
neither a buffoon nor a bigot. He is therefore far removed from 
a certain type of pupular preacher with which this generation is 
familiar. But a great philosopher, or even a strong apologist, he 
is not and cannot be. The very collection under one title of the 
sermons contained in this volume shows a weakness of the logical 
faculty. Nobody accustomed to close thinking, and to the asso- 
ciation of things by essential rather than accidental resemblances, 
would have classed Atheism, Pessimism, and the rest, with 
Unitarianism, Formalism, and Denominationalism. It is enough 
for Dr. Lorimer that they all end in -ism. 

AFTER observing that Dr. Clarke’s bookt contains much re- 
ligious history in epitome, and that it is not ad y compilation, 
but very easy and charming to read, we are forced to express 
some surprise that these lectures should ever have been called a 
‘course,’ and that they should have been delivered as such be- 
fore the Lowell Institute. There is a certain desultoriness about 
the collection which suggests that it was made up from the loose 
papers of its gifted author; that the various essays were not 





* Isms Old and New. Winter Sunday Evening Sermons. (Series for 1880-81). De- 
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Chicago : S. C. Griggs & Co. i 
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strung on the slender thread of thought that holds them together 
until some time after they were written. We have first the Cat- 
acombs, then the Buddhist monks, then Christian monks ; then 
comes a lecture on Augustine, Anselm, and Bernard—handled 
successively, with a half-page at the end comparing the three. 
The question naturally occurs, How could any one whose primary 
object was to write a series of lectures, under even such a 
general title as that of this book, fail to discuss two such weleey 
topics as the Crusades and the Inquisition? Yet they are bot 

untouched, except for a brief notice of Bernard’s preaching the 
Second Crusade. Besides the topics named above, there are lec- 


* tures on Jeanne d’Arc, Savonarola, Luther, and Loyola, the 


Mystics, George Fox, the Huguenots, and Wesley. All of them 
are interesting, from the pleasant way in whieh they combine old 
materials, and from the hearty, cheerful, kindly spirit that per- 
vades them. The volume is made still more attractive by some 
good heliotype plates, which for some unexplained reason cease 
with the seventh lecture. 


Dr. FRASER has made a very good little biography of Chal- 
mers,* in spite of some parade of honorary degrees on the title- 
page. It is compact, well-arranged, judicious; it neither con- 
ceals nor exaggerates, and gives on the whole a fair picture of 
the extraordinary man whose name it bears. No short biography 
can do justice to such men as Chalmers and Robert Hall. We 
read it through too soon. Greatness of this type begins to make 
its full impression only when we have lived with it a good while. 
But Dr. Fraser has done what could be done in so small a space. 





“A Life’s Atonement.’’+ 

LET no one be induced by its sensational title to refrain from 
reading this novel. We do not know who Mr. David Christie 
Murray is, or whether he has written anything before ; there is 
no formidable list of his * works,’ which is in itself encouraging ; 
but it would be absurd to call ‘A Life’s Atonement’ a story of 
promise ; for it is in itself a fulfilment, giving evidence by its 
purity of style of such careful training and thoughtful study, that 
it is certainly not a first effort, even if a first publication. The 
plot is a most pitiful and not improbable one, dealing with the 
mental and moral consequences involved in money complications. 
Though Mr. Murray’s hero is not led to crime by actual destitu- 
tion, the level to which he sinks from the lack of * ninety-eight 
pound ten,’ enforces the moral; and that he lacked it from his 
own recklessness, enforces it still more clearly. Indirectly, too, 
the author deals heavy and needed blows at the credit system ; a 
system fruitful of ruin to the rich boy, who can get all ee wants 
‘on tick; ’ to the fashionable mother, who hasa cloak she cannot 
pay for ‘ charged ;’ and to the husband, who finds himself suddenly 
confronted with heavy and unexpected bills. The book touches, 
too, upon the wretched tenement houses, with the novel sugges- 
tion that reformers should not buy them up, pull them down, and 
build better for a better class of tenants—a process by which the 
inhabitants are merely driven out to seek a worse den somewhere 
else—but begin with little reforms in the houses as they are, and 
try to induce decent lodgers to come among them and help by 
their example. Let it not be suppused, however, that the story 
is that most tiresome of all things, a novel with a purpose. There 
are touches of Thackeray, with very much to suggest Dickens ; 
indeed, so vividly do David Copperfield, Eugene Wrayburn, Peg- 
gotty and Steerforth, come again before us, that we are almost 
surprised when they do not do exactly the same things they did in 
the old books. Something in the style recalls occasionally Lorna 
Doone ; yet no one would think of making the charge of plagiarism 
or conscious imitation, and the story is told with a commendable 
brevity which may make the book more satisfactory to readers 
whose leisure is limited than some of Thackeray’s or Dickens’. 
Everything does not turn out happily in the end; the rain falls 
upon the just and the unjust, as it does in actual life. The story 
is written partly in the third, partly in the first person ; and the 
skill of the author is shown in the felicity with which he turns 
from a chapter of the autobiography of a youth whom Macassar 
oil enables to feel a little less unworthy of his lady-love, to one 
recording with imaginative insight the tortures of a soul living in 
* the one hell which mercy has made possible for the human soul, 
where the criminal lives in companionship with his own crime and 





* Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. By Donald Fraser, D.D. 75 cts. (Heroes of 
Christian History), New York: A. C. Armstrong & Co. 

+ A Life’s Atonement. By David Christie Murray. aocts, (Franklin Square 
Library.) New York: Harper & Brothers, 


loathes it with an inexpressible loathing.’ For ourselves we 
would read the book merely for the rhythm of its sentences ; many 


a book of rhyme, and very many of blank verse, has less of the © 


stately music of syllables than the paragraphs of this new novel. 





“Christopher Columbus.” * 

THE late Charles Sumner, who had no other comprehension of 
humor than as a cutaneous affliction, once said of the ‘ Biglow 
Papers,’ that it was a great pity the spelling was so bad, for there 
were, undoubtedly, a great many good things in them. Men of a 
like solemnity of mind—for Mr. Sumner was of course a type only, 
though a remarkable one, of a class—will find a cognate objection 
to this Life of Columbus. It is not, they will acknowledge, a bad 
biography of the great discoverer so far as the main facts of his 
life go ; but the author is laboring under a painful delusion in 
assuming that the ideas, and even the material conditions and sur- 
roundings of the latter half of the nineteenth century in the United 
States are quite as characteristic of the latter half of the fifteenth 
century in Italy, Spain, and Portugal. We are glad to have it in 
our power to warn all such persons against Mr. Alden’s book. To 
read it will only make them unhappy; and (this is of course 
psychologically inevitable) their capacity for unhappiness is almost 
phenomenal. Herein also they may regard the distinguished sen- 
ator just alluded to as their great prophet. If he did not delight, 
as some of this class do, in being miserable, he never permitted 
himself to be diverted. When he wished to unbend his mind 
over some light literature he took up Worcester’s Unabridged— 
not Webster’s, of course ; for, as we have already intimated, he 
was particular about correct spelling. ‘Hosea Biglow’ could not 
have been more objectionable to him than Webster's substitution 
of a Connecticut dialect for the English language. 

But there is another class of readers who will greatly enjoy this 
Life. Whether it is a yood trait or a bad one, irreverence is 
certainly very common among the American people. Though 
forty-eight million of them never heard, probably, of Aristides, 
they would accept as a perfectly just and righteous judgment, on 
the first statement of it, that of the Athenian who had only one 
reason for hating him. Perhaps we have, as a people, so little 
reverence because there is among us so little that deserves it. 
The only distinction much recognized in this country is that which 
is earned in politics, and there seems to be an instinctive sense 
of how small that is. From contempt of that which we are 
called upon to respect, the step is an easy one to a want of rever- 
ence for anything. But, analysis apart, there cannot be a doubt 
that the larger portion of American readers will be glad to have a 
Life of Columbus which holds him up as a rather ridiculous per- 
son. They have been told so long to revere him that they will 
heartily thank anybody that enables them to laugh at him. The 
humor is of that kind known as ‘ American humor’—broad, not 
scrupulous, often exaggerated, and sometimes rather strained ; 
but it is still avery popular style of writing, and Mr. Alden’s book 
will be sure of many laughers. 





** Wild Bloom.”’ 


Poets of marked originality must expect to be imitated, but we had 
thought there was one who would escape this flattery. Itseems, how- 
ever, that even the ‘ Sweet Singer of Michigan’ is not to stand alone. 
A rival, or shall we say disciple ? has sprung up in the person of Mrs. 
Sara Louisa Oberholtzer, who has just published a volume of songs.+ 
Mrs. Oberholtzer is not a novice in book-making. We see that she 
is the author of a volume of poems, published a short time ago, which 
received very complimentary notices in journals of high standing. 
But our concern is only with the present voiume. This is dedicated 
to the poet Whittier in these words : ‘ To my beloved and reverenced 
friend, John G. Whittier, who has kindly stooped to lift an occasional 
wild bloom, I humbly and affectionately offer this pale token of spring- 
time.’ We find a tendency to repetition in Mrs. Oberholtzer’s poems ; 
in the following, for example, which gives its title to the book : 

* Come for arbutus, my dear, my dear ; 
The pink waxen blossoms are waiting, I hear} 
We'll gather an armful of fragrant wild cheer. 
Come for arbutus, my dear, my dear, 
Come for arbutus, my dear ;’ 


and again, in ‘ A Christmas Hymn’ : 





* Christopher Columbus: The First American Citizen (by Adoption). By W. L. 
Alden. $r.25. (Lives of American Worthies.) New York : Henry Holt & bo. 

+ Come for Arbutus, and Other Wild Bloom, By Mrs. S,L, Oberholtzer. Cloth, 
$1.25. Philadelphia: J. B.Lippincott&Co, 
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* Christmas ! Christmas ! 
Christ was born in Bethlehem. 
Christmas !| Christmas ! 
Time’s outshining diadem. 
Rejoice ! rejoice ! rejoice ! 
hrist was born in Bethlehem. 
— ! rejoice! rejoice ! 
in’s eternal requiem ;’ 
and still again, in these lines on the death of President Garfield ; 


‘He is dead ; the nation weeps ; 
He is dead, dead, dead. 
Worn with pain, at last he sleeps ; 

He is dead, dead, dead.’ 
Mrs, Oberholtzer’s muse is versatile ; it turns lightly from the Yule- 
tide feast to the halls of death’ In a poem, called ‘Compassionate,’ 
she describes a father lifting up his infant child that she may kiss her 
dead mother’s lips : 

* The child stooped down for her loving draught, 


With hungry, trustful heart 


Then wondering eyes to her father turned : 
** Mamma don’t kiss her part.”’’ - - 


The temperance cause has an advocate in Mrs. Oberholtzer. One of 
her poems is called, in plain language, ‘ Dead Drunk,’ and pictures a 
man lying in the gutter. ‘ Shall we,’ the poet asks, 
* Shall we, when God, in His own good time, 
Asks our brother at our hand, 
Reply, ‘I am not his keeper, Lord, 
He’s dead drunk on the sand!” 

ANOTHER aspirant for poetic honors is Sarah Jerusha Cornwall,* 
who opens her book with an invocation to the muses to teach her how 
to write. After glancing through her volume we should say that the 
muses had turned a deaf ear to her entreaty. A single quotation 
will suffice : 

Bye, baby, bye, 
Lullaby on my breast, 

Bye, baby, bye. 
Little bird in her nest : 
Lullaby, lullaby, lull. 





Minor Notices. 

THE writer of these songst has a graceful, natural gift, and del- 
icate and chaste fancy, and a fairly attuned ear for the music of 
rhythm. She ventures no long flights, and never goes beyond her 
narrow range—a virtue in the direction of all virtues in song. 
When a theme soars above her clear comprehension, she deserts 
it. The fancies around which her muse lingers are simple, 
sweet, always pure, and if not fresh in poetic literature, they are 
native to her mind. They belong mostly to the domain of love 
and youth—love as it appears in the memory or in the imagination 
—real, womanly, self-sacrificing love, but not violent in its ex- 
pression ; and youth as nature plays upon it, when the world is 
bright and hope runs in the near foreground. They are charming 
fancies, even when they belong to children and dreamers. A ray 
of sunshine starts them, or the whistling of the wind, or the glitter 
of waves on the sea; and, as usual, the mind takes up the external 
fact and tries to find in it an expression of its own processes, or 
to give it a parallel in the life of the soul. In other words, the 
poet idealizes nature and its processes, and generally in some 
obvious and simple manner. There is no novelty in it ; no start- 
ling or brilliant effect ; and, on the other hand, nothing displeasing 
in the thought, and but little that grates on the ear in the melody. 


M. SAUVEUR, a professor of languages, has made, for educa- 
tional purposes, a collection from the folk-lore of Germany and 
France.{ The stories which the Brothers Grimm collated from 
ancient sources have never attained the great popularity of those 
which appeared under the name of the architect of Louis XIV.’s 
court ; and now that they are here placed side by side, in the 
same language, the reasons of Perrault’s superiority are apparent, 
both in the grace of his style and the delicacy of his fancy. M. 
Sauveur’s translations are made with much nicety. His annota- 
tions are hardly so valuable, for he often gives Littré’s most abstruse 
derivation of words without explaining the steps by which Littré 
reached it, and at other times he is at great pains to make clear 
what could not be obscure toa child. Nor are his comments ex- 
actly to the point. In discussing the word ‘scourge’ he re- 
marks: ‘Mice, rats, and mosquitoes are veritable scourges. 
Attila, also, was a scourge.” But in spite of its vagaries the book 
is well made, and is likely to be popular with those for whom it is 
designed. 





* Roses and Myrtles. By Sarah Jerusha Cornwall. New York: D. Appleton 


+Songs and Lyrics. By Ellen Mackay Hutchinson. With Frontispiece from a 
Painting by George H. Boughton. $1.25. Boston: James R. O & Co. 

Contes Merveilleux, des Fréres Grimm, Charles Perrault, et Xavier Saintine, 
Par L. Sauveur. New York: F. W. Christern, 


Lapy DurFus HArpy is not an elegant writer, but her pen runs along 
easily enough, and we are not a little entertained by this account of 
her trip from Canada to San Franciscu.* We cannot expect thorough 
criticism of manners and customs from one who has made most of 
her observations from the windows of a railway car. The tone of the 
book is good-natured, and where mis-statements are made it is from 
ignorance, not malice. The author complains of the cobble-stone 
pavements that make riding in our streets positively painful ; and she 
is indignant at the ash-barrels that line the sidewalks—and so are we, 
No foreigner can be more offended by these fruits of an inefficient city 
government than are the inhabitants of New York. Lady Hardy . 
spent several days in Salt Lake City, and interviewed the Mormon 
wives on their position. In San Francisco she visited the Chinese 
quarter and even penetrated to the interior of an opium den. When- 
ever she stayed long enough in a place she entered into its social enjoy- 
ments. New York society seems to have impressed her favorably, 
‘After revolving round its magic circle for a time,’ she declares, 
* you will carry away with you such reminiscences of its brilliant co- 
teries and delightful home-gatherings as you will not easily forget.’ 
She devotes a chapter to Mr. Longfellow and Dr. Holmes, witha 
prefatory apology for writing by name of persons whom she met 
within the sacred circle of their homes. While we admit the tempta- 
tion to speak of these distinguished writers in a manner more per- 
sonal than would be permissible with less famous men, we need hardly 
say that Lady Hardy oversteps the limits of propriety when she enu- 
merates the dishes served at a private dinner in Mr. Longfellow’s 
house, and describes Dr. Holmes’s daughter as ‘a brilliant young 
widow—a feminine edition of himself.’ . The book abounds in indica- 
tions of bad taste. 

THE compiler of ‘ Tender and True’} has done an ingenious thing. 
He has gathered together in a tastefully printed little volume a collection 
of ‘love poems of a pure and elevated character, and those alone.’ 
Morbid passion, jealousy, and hopeless longing are omitted from this 
collection. The idea is to show the cheerful side of love, and to do 
this, diligent search has been made among the writings of the old 
English singers, while the younger singers of this country have not 
been neglected. The most puritanical lover might read each and 
every poem in the book to his sweetheart without bringing a blush to 
her cheek, even though he should read the selections from Byron, or 
from John Payne, the translator of Villon, who is represented by two 
impassioned poems of unquestioned purity. It is a pleasure to re- 
read Shakspeare’s sonnets here, and Mrs. Browning’s—‘ from the 
Portuguese.” To Mr. James Russell Lowell is given the place of 
honor. His definition of love leads the book, and Shakspeare’s ‘ Let 
me not to the marriage of true minds admit impediments’ comes next. 
Given this volume and a good voice for reading, the lover who lacks 
the gift of song is sufficiently well equipped. 

To Dodd, Mead & Co, belongs the credit of having made an earn- 
est effort to produce good color-printing in this country. Their iast 
venture is a striking volume for the holidays, illustrated in colors by 
Mr. Howard Pyle. Mr. Pyle has chosen Tennyson’s ‘ Lady of 
Shalott ’t for his subject, and if he has not turned out such work as the 
old monks of the Fourteenth Century left for the admiration of suc- 
ceeding ages, he has at least made a unique volume. There are forty 
or more drawings and though not all are of equal merit, there isa 
sufficient number of good ones to outweigh the bad. Mr. Pyle has 
best caught the spirit of the medizval decorators in his initial letters. 
The page opposite the verse ‘ There she weaves by night and day’ is 
an example of his best work, and Sir Lancelot on horseback of his 
worst. The lady weaving is a graceful picture, and so is the milk- 
maid, a few_pages further on. In his tail-pieces Mr. Pyle has not 
been so successful ; they look more like designs for painting on 
placques than for the dignified purpose they are made to serve. On 
the whole, we feel more like praising than finding fault with this book, 
for, although there is much in it to criticise, it is evidently the result of 
conscientious and enthusiastic work on the part both of the artist and 
the publisher. 

WE are not surprised that so fascinating a subject as ‘ The Literary 
Life’ should have been thought worthy a series of compilations. 
The editor or compiler of this series, Mr. William Shepherd, is a 
gentleman whose daily experience for a number of years has well fit- 
ted him for the task he has undertaken. In his initial volume, 
‘ Authors and Authorship,’§ he has brought together all the facts he has 
been able to obtain on a very interesting subject. He quotes the writ- 
ten experiences of many authors, and discusses the chances the young 
man has of achieving fame and fortune by the profession of litera- 
ture. The magazines are, he thinks, ‘the future medium through 





Pr ig Cities and Prairie Lands, By Lady Duffus Hardy. $1.75. New 
York: R. Worthington. ? : 
+ Tender and True. Poems of Love. Selected by the Editor of Quiet Hours, etc. 
Boston: George H. Ellis. 
t The Lady of Shalott. Decorated by Howard Pyle. $6. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & 


Co. 
Authors and Authorship. By William Shepherd. $1.25. (The Literary Life. 
now York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, ) 
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which young people ambitious of literary honors must seek their 
public.” It is the magazines that give fame to authors and make 
them surer of getting publishers for their books, He does not, how- 
ever, present a very inviting picture to the aspirant for such fame. 
The demand for stories and essays is so much less than the supply 
that the unknown writer’s chances are not more than one in a thou- 
sand, But of course there is always room at the top. We will ven- 
ture to say, notwithstanding Mr. Shepherd’s figures, that the demand 
exceeds the supply. An editor is as eager to find a new writer, a 
good one we mean, as the writer can possibly be to find a publisher. 
Neither Mrs. Burnett’s nor Mr. Cable’s stories ever went a-begging, 
and ‘Uncle Remus’ was not long in finding a publisher. Good 
writers are scarce, but persons who think themselves good writers 
are only too numerous. The system of reading manuscripts in our 
large publishing houses is a very careful one. Publishers are on the 
constant lookout for authors. They make mistakes sometimes ; but a 
book that might find popularity with one house might fail utterly if 
issued by another. Novelettes are said to be surer of success if pub- 
lished in Boston than in any other American city, and novels are 
more successful in the hands of New York publishers. Mr. Shepherd 
has gathered some interesting statistics and put them together in a 
book which any person who thinks seriously of adopting the literary 
profession would do well to read ; and which those even who are 
only amateurs will find abundantly entertaining. 


WE cannot speak too highly of this ‘ Life of Raphael,’* of which a 
lengthy review was given in THE CriTIC of March 12th. Since then 
the work has been translated into English, and we are pleased to say 
has been cordially received. Such works have a value which only 
increases with the lapse of time. That this will be recognized as the 
standard Life of Raphael we feel assured. M. Muntz, as we have 
already said, is fair and judicial-minded, and admirably qualified to 
sum up the life and works of Raphael and present the whole agree- 
ably, both to students of art and general readers. We take pleasure 
in printing, by kind permission of the Messrs. Armstrong, the study 
for ‘ The Phrygian Sibyl,’ from this volume. 

‘ SHAKSPEARE FOR THE YOUNG FOLK,’ edited by Robert R. Ray- 
mond, A.M. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, $2.75 and $3.25), deserves 
high praise. It is a simplified edition only as regards the omission of 
minor and (to children) tedious parts, the place of which is supplied 
by a running commentary in prose that keeps the plot distinct and 
clear, while emphasizing the beauty of each play. Whatever there is 
of Shakspeare—every fine or noted passage—is left intact. The book 
is beautifully printed and bound, and has over two hundred illus- 
trations. 





‘A Curious Episode.” 


To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 

It seems to me that ‘ A Captious Reader ’ in the last number of THE 
CriTIc must be an extremely careless reader ; or perhaps he is near- 
sighted ; for, to begin with, Mark Twain’s article in the November Cen- 
tury is not entitled * A Curious Episode,’ but ‘ A Curious Experience ;’ 
and certainly it doesn’t require a great amount of insight to under- 
stand from the note at the close of the narrative that the author had 
no intention of taking any credit that did not justly belong to him. 

PLAINFIELD, 12th December, 1881. F. M. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


MAcMILLAN & Co. have become the publishers of Mr. Dickens’s 
‘ Dictionaries.’ The ‘ Dictionary of Paris’ will,be issued in the spring. 

Prof. Nordenskjéld’s ‘ Voyage of the Vega’ will be published by 
Macmillan & Co. in London next week. A special American edition 
will be published by the same firm in January. 

From F. H. Revell, Chicago, we have received ‘The Yule Log’ a 
paper imitation, in miniature, of the log that burns on Christmas 
hearths. Inside the log are numerous poetical selections of an appro- 
priate character. 

Mr. J. W. Bouton has just received from Paris a few copies of ‘The 
Life and Works of Antoine Van Dyck,’ by Jules Guiffrey. It isa 
magnificent folio, illustrated with fae-similes by heliugravure, etching, 
and other methods of reproduction. 

Three of the articles in D. Appleton & Co.’s holiday book, ‘ Homes 
and Haunts of our Elder Poets,’ appeared in Scribner's Monthly, but 
were revised for this volume ; and two were written expressly for it. 
These two are Mr. Sanborn’s papers on Mr. Lowell and Dr. Holmes. 
In some respects they are the most notable in the book. 

Mr. Andrew Lang’s essay on Poe, with selections from his poems, 
which has just appeared in London in the ‘ Parchment Series’, will be 
omitted from the Messrs. Appleton’s American reprint of that series. 
Mr. Widdleton, who holds the copyright on Poe’s works, will import 
this volume in connection with Messrs. Scribner & Welford. 





* Raphael : His Life, his Works, and his Times. By Eugéne Muntz. $15. New 
York : A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


Harper & Bros. have in press ‘Great Movements, and Those who 
Achieved Them,’ by Henry J. Nicoll. The Academy pronounces this 
book ‘a valuable compendium of so much of the history of the sub- 
jects to which it refers as will be required by ordinary readers.’ 

Mr. George W. Harlan, the publisher, offers three cash prizes, 
aggregating $400 for the three best colorings of one or more pictures 
in ‘ Tutti Frutti.’ The jury of award is composed of John La Farge, 
Elihu Vedder, and Louis C. Tiffany, and its verdict will be reudered 
next March. The illustrator of this book, Master D. Clinton Peters, 
is a lad of sixteen years. 

A new weekly paper is to be started in Philadelphia about the first 
of January, under the editorship of Judge Albion W. Tourgee. The 
name will be Our Continent. It will be devoted to literature and 
politics. Mr. H. H. Boyesen has written a short story for the first 
number, The trade-mark of the publisher is an owl looking at a 
clown’s head—a device familiar to the readers of ‘ A Fool’s Errand.’ 

Mrs. C. F. Deihm of this city (the editor and proprietor of Deihm’s 
Safe Fcurnal) will issue in time for the Christmas holidays a large 
quarto entitled ‘ President James A. Garfield’s Memorial Volume.’ 
It will contain a full biography of the late President, with sketches of 
the prominent men of the day, and will be illustrated with forty full- 
page steel engravings, the plates of which have been lent to Mrs. 
Deihm. J. B. Lippincott & Co. are the printers and binders. 

To the January number of Harper's Magazine Mr. Geo. P. Lathrop 
will contribute an article on Philadelphia, after the manner of his 
papers on Boston and Washington, already published. Few cities 
in the Union have so charming a social history as Philadelphia, 
and Mr. Lathrop cannot have lacked material for that department of 


his article. Professor John Fiske will write on ‘The Romance of the * 


Spanish and French Explorers’ for this number of Harper's. 

‘H. H.’ left this city last Saturday for a six months’ visit to Cali- 
fornia. She has gone to write about Southern California for Zhe 
Century Magazine. Among her papers will be one on ‘ The Indus- 
tries of Southern California.’ Mr. Birch will illustrate these writings. 
Mr. W. D. Bishop is writing about the same region for Harper's 
Magazine. His articles will appear a year before those of ‘ H. H.’ 
They are already in the publishers’ hands, and the illustrations are 
being engraved. 

Ouida is not strong in dramatic situations, and she has never been 
credited with any humor, save of the unconscious sort, so that it will 
be something of a surprise to her readers to learn that she has written 
a very bright and attractive little comedy, ‘ Cloth of Gold and Cloth of 
Frieze,’ which will appear in the January and February numbers of 
Belgravia. The scene is laid in Rome, among the foreign residents. 
A new novel of Italian life by this author is in press with the Lip- 
pincotts, the title of which has not yet been decided upon. 

Col. John W. Forney, whose death occurred in Philadelphia on the 
6th inst., was one of the best-known of American journalists, He 
began his busy career, as a printer’s apprentice, when sixteen years 
of age. In 1857 he founded the Philadelphia Press, wherein many of 
his letters and sketches appeared. He was the author of three or four 
books, including two volumes of ‘ Anecdotes of Public Men’ and a 
novel called ‘The New Nobility,’ which was partly written by other 
hands, Mr. Charles Reade and the Rev. W. M. Baker being two of 
his assistants in the work. At the time of his death he was the editor 
of Progress, a weekly journal founded by him in Philadelphia, four or 
five years ago. Col. Forney was born at Lancaster, Pa., in 1817. 

The last number of the Atheneum contains two interesting letters 
from George Eliot to Prof. D. Kaufmann thanking him for an appre- 
ciative criticism of ‘ Daniel Deronda.’ She says: ‘ My husband reads 
any notices of me that come before him, and reports to me (or else 
refrains from reporting) the general character of the notice or some- 
thing in particular which strikes him as showing either an exceptional 
insight or an obtuseness that is gross enough to be amusing. Very 
rarely, when he has read a critique of me, he has handed it to me, 
saying, ‘‘ You must read this.’’ And your estimate of ‘‘ Daniel 
Deronda’”’ made one of these rare istances.’ We know of a letter 
similar to this written by Mr. Lewes in the name of George Eliot to a 
lady living in Brooklyn. 

Messrs. Appleton & Co. have in press ‘ The Brain and its Func- 
tions’ by J. Luys, Physician to the Hospice de la Salpétriére, which 
will appear in the ‘ International Scientific Series’. Among the books 
in preparation are ‘Two Years in Oregon,’ by Wallace Nash ; 
‘ Physical Education ; or, The Health-Laws of Nature,’ by Dr. Felix 
S. Oswald; ‘The Farmer’s Calendar and Hand-Book for 1882 ;’ 
‘Stellar Theology and Masonic Astronomy; or, the Origin and 
Meaning of Ancient and Modern Mysteries explained,’ by Robert 
Hewitt Brown; ‘The Elements of Economics,’ by Henry D. Mac- 
leod, M.A. ; ‘ The Song Wave; a Collection of Songs and Ballads 
with Music,’ for schools, by A. S. Perkins ; ‘ School-Room Exercise- 
Books, for Written Spelling,’ by E. N. De Graff ; second volume of 
‘The Financial History of the United States,’ by Alfred S. Bolles ; 
‘ History of the Formation of the Constitution of the United States,’ 
by Geo. Bancroft ; ‘ Studies in the Life of Christ,’ by the Rev. A. 
M. Fairbairn ; Strecker's ‘ Short Text-Book of Organized Chemistry.’ 
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The Fine Arts 


The Salmagundi. 


TuIs is a club composed of thirty-five draughtsmen and artists 
whose rise to no small degree of celebrity occurred about the time of 
the improvements begun in the illustration of our magazines. They 
have now occupied the galleries of the Academy of Design with their 
exhibition, and form one of the long series of art-shows with which 
New York delectates herself from autumn to late spring. There is a 
board of control and jury of admission, a hanging committee, and a 
catalogue committee. The American talent for organization has 
quietly turned the society into the regular grooves, and we find, all at 
once, that the Salmagundi Club, begun as a private undertaking on 
the part of a few enthusiastic handlers of the crayon, mostly ama- 
teurs, is a National Academy in miniature, using the same galleries, 
the same methods of advertisement, the same lines of organization. 
Question has already been raised whether this course is healthy ; but 
perhaps the alarm is a little premature. For the present, the society 
is too new to be affected seriously by the causes which, in the 
National Academy, have produced sterility of fine work. There is no 
degeneracy to be noted this year, as compared with the work hitherto 
exposed, although there may be an apparent falling off. The neces- 
sity of covering so many blank walls as are found in five galleries at 
the Academy will always induce a jury of admission to accept a good 
deal of work that were better away, that lowers the average of the 
whole exhibition, swallows up good pictures, and discourages artists 
in the struggle between producing pictures that their consciences tell 
them are good, but ill paid, and those that they know to be flashy, yet 
are rapidly sold. We do not maintain that the danger is already 
here. But how about the future? Along with the American talent 
for organization goes the equally American talent for speculation. 
The Salmagundi has not yet fallen into the hands of ‘ sharp business 
men’; but how long will it be before the sharp business men that 
exist in every club will feel it to be their heaven-ordained mission to 
rescue the club from mere bungling artists and run it on strictly busi- 
ness principles? To the credit of the National Academicians it 
should be remembered that while their standards have never been too 
lofty, they have had to oppose more than one movement directed to- 
ward the establishment of the galleries as a sort of picture exchange 
and selling centre. Individually, many of them have been led off the 
right path by the ceaseless pressure exerted in a business community 
by a well-meaning clique of ‘ business’ artists and their friends. But 
collectively, they have hitherto resisted such attempts. While narrow 
in many ways, they have not been sordid. Though at first sight this 
remark may look like damning them with faint praise, longer reflection 
on the influences brought to bear, on the part of their families, their 
friends, and the community at large, will convince one that the praise 
is really great. Only the happy persons who pass their lives in Uto- 
pia fail to perceive that artists are fallible mortals and in peculiar 
ways exposed to great temptations. 

A club of thirty-five members, the Salmagundi exposes the pictures 
of 226 painters and draughtsmen. It may te the wiser course to pur- 
sue this year, in order to consolidate the notice of the public on the 
club ; but certainly the sooner discrimination against poor work is 
begun the better. And the problem is not merely how to exclude the 
work of outsiders that does not come up to the standard, but pictures 
by members also. It may not be feasible to refuse all the pictures of 
a feeble brother ; but the club ought to establish a limit, say of four 
pieces allowed to each member, all pictures beyond four to be liable 
to rejection. In that way some control can be had, and the outside 
artists, who are naturally welcome contributors, would feel that 
justice was done with as much impartiality as the existence of the 
Salmagundi as a club will warrant. The club looks strong enough 
now to fix these rules in the by-laws. Comparatively few of the 
thirty-five are insignificant artists in their specialty of black-and- 
white, and some of them are even stronger in colored oils than in the 
branches to which the Salmagundi is devoted. Messrs. G. W. Ed- 
wards, M. J. Burns, Frank Fowler, A. C. Howland, J. F. Murphy, 
S. G. McCutcheon, I. W. Taber, H. P. Share, and Charles Volkmar 
form, with several others, a nucleus of skill and talent that ought to 
raise the Salmagundi higher than it stands. Judging from their pic- 
tures one can be fairly certain that if the choice were given them 
these artists would guide the club in the direction of a discriminate 
and yet generous choice of the pictures which shall represent the club 
before the public hereafter. 

There is a dearth of etchings at the Salmagundi owing to the ap- 
proaching exposition of etchings in connection with the Water Color 
Society. Mr. Joseph Lauber of the club-has in the North-west room a 
well drawn and very faithful sketch of the oyster-mart at Canarsie, L. I. 
He has also tried his hand at ‘ monotypes,’ as a peculiar process of 
printing off a picture painted in oils on copper has been dubbed. 
Only one impression can be taken. The term monotype is not felic- 
itous, for it is hard to see in what way the copper acts as a type. 
‘ Single-print’’ has been suggested, and has in its fayor accuracy and 








expressiveness of the process as itfis actually done, Messrs. Falconer 
and Walker have also ventured in this direction, the latter carrying the 
process farther than either of the others. One ‘can readily see that 
for quick transcripts of impressions the process has its advantages ; 
but these are for the artist rather than the layman. It belongs in the 
studio, and will doubtless hold its own as a casual means to register.a 
thought quickly or catch a fleeting expression of nature. It has a false 
air of rivaling etching or engraving. Really, however, it forgoes the 
very reason for existence and point of etching in that several imprints 
of the same sketch cannot be taken.——Messrs. M. J. Burns and 
Edwards are beginning to use acid and burin with ease and despatch ; 
their etchings have promising quality. In pencil work unassisted by 
oils Mr. Hamilton maintains his reputation for careful and very deli- 
cate work in landscape and vegetation. Messrs. Smillie and Shurtleff 
send five well-drawn pieces. Mr. Sarony has more technique than 
good taste in various pictures of the nude ; they are not conscientious 
studies to grapple with the actualities of living flesh, but somewhat 
commonplace idealizations of female undraped forms ; in spite of their 
lack of covering they would not bring, like the verses of Archibald 
Grosvenor, a blush to the cheek of the most modest young person. 
We might call attention to a good glimpse of New York from the 
Upper Bay by Mr. F. H. Lungren, and a’sketch with crayon and chalk, 
taken by Mr. McCord near Harlem. Mr. Abbey’s ‘ Parson Dank- 
wardt,’ has some excellent drawing and expression, There are pleas- 
ing marines by Arthur Quartley, and pen-and-inks of good force by C. 
G. Bush. The name of Beard suggests a joke, and Mr. Daniel Beard 
leads off, according to the tradition, with a double pun in ‘ Moon- 
shiners.’ These are bats with whimsical half-human faces who are 
grotesquely disporting themselves in the moonlight. Mr. Lungren’s 
‘Insanity’ is clever work which labors under a misplaced name. A 
witch is rushing through the biackest kind of night. To mention Mr. 
Lungren recalls to mind the names of Messrs. Brennan and Blum. 
Unfortunately, neither are represcnted. The former wields a 
sketcher’s pen such as few artists hold.——The Salmagundi can- 
not fail to be satisfied with two very important features of their open- 
ing. One was the public interest shown by the crowd that sought 
admittance ; the other the large number of pieces disposed of on the 
first night. 





Wood-Engraving.* 

WHILE the title of this volume will not deceive any one conversant 
with the work, it may yet mislead the uninitiated. It is not, properly 
speaking, a new edition, but an exact reprint of the second edition, 
published in 1861, the first having appeared in 1&38. It is a great pity 
that the book has not been edited throughout and brought down to 
date. If this could not have been done without expanding it to an in- 
convenient size, an additional chapter, giving a hint as to more recent 
developments, might easily have been inserted. As it stands, how- 
ever, the book is not only valuable but quite indispensable to the stu- 
dent. It is the standard work on the subject and without a rival in 
our language. The history of the rise of the art and of its earlier peri- 
ods is full, clear, interesting, and well proportioned. The regenera- 
tion under Bewick is treated in an admirable manner. The chapters 
on the later English schools (the Continental schools of this century 
are not mentioued) is less satisfactory. But considering the time when 
they were written, they could hardly have been better. The reader 
leaves the book with a good idea of the subject up to a certain point, 
but with a strong hope that the supplementary part suggested above 
may not long remain unwritten. The literature of wood-engraving in 
general is singularly scant. With reference to recent developments, 
indeed, there is almost nothing to be had save in the way of scattered 
magazine articles. The/only exception is Mr. Linton’s ‘ History of 
Wood-Engraving in America,’ which appeared in the American Art 
Review, but has not yet been issued in book form, though announced 


for the near future. Even this deals only with a branch of the subject, 


and is written necessarily from a somewhat partisan point of view. 

The chapter in Mr. Chatto’s book which impresses one as the most 
out of date is that which deals with the technics of the art. It is good 
as far as it goes; but it was written when electrotyping, with the 
modifications it has necessitated in both cutting and printing, was as 
yet a new and untried process. Photography upon the block, that 
potent factor in current discussions, is also barely hinted at. It should, 
perhaps, be noted that all the cuts in this volume, with the exception of 
a very few printed from the original blocks, were laboriously copied by 
Mr. Jackson. To-day, of course, they would have been accurately 
reproduced by a photographic process. 


Art Note. 
THE portrait, which forms the frontispiece of this number of THE 
CRITIC, was drawn from life by Mr. Fowler. It is the only likeness 
of Mrs. Burnett that has been published. 





* A Treatise on Wood-Engravinz, Historical and Practical. By Walliam Andrew 
Chatto. A new edition, with an additional chapter by Henry] G. Bohn. Cloth, 
$o ; half morocco, $10; tree calf, $15. New York: J. W. Bouton. , 
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With the next number of THE Critic, that of December 31, the first 
volume will be complete. Readers whose subscriptions expire with that 
issue, are requested to renew promptly, for their own convenience as well 
as the publishers’. (See advertisement on page v.) 
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The Astor Library. 

FULLY alive to the defects of this, our largest library, when com- 
pared with other institutions here and in Europe, the press is liable 
to forget the fact that it is a gift outright from the family whose 
name it bears. No one connected with the Astor Library, any 
more than those who would like to consult its shelves, can ignore 
the —_s of two or three steps of great importance. One, 
and perhaps the chief, step is the opening of the library between 
six and twelve at night. The question of light is now as good as 
settled ; for the electric light has none of those objections made 
against gas in regard to its effects upon bindings. Still, re- 
cently, there has been sounded an alarm regarding a possible dan- 
ger from fire where the wires are not properly insulated. The 
second question here involved would be the expense of a double 
force of librarians. The step next in importance is the endow- 
ment of the library so munificently that in place of the $25,000 at 
present at its disposal, the sum would amount to $50,000 every 
year. And this sum should be untouched for any other object 
than the purchase of books. In that casea librarian-in-chief could 
know from year to year what to prepare for. He could enter the 
name of the library on the early lists of publications of scientific 
works and magazines that are absolutely necessary to working 
savans, and get them at once, as well as more cheaply. He could 
make the-Astor really what it was intended to be, a working 
library for students ; because there would be no gaps left in the 
literature and current publications of any specified branch of inves- 
tigation. In this way he could rival and perhaps surpass the Bos- 
ton Public Library, since the aim would be less popular and com- 
prehensive than that of the greatest library of Massachusetts. A 
third step, but one that will necessarily come very slowly, perhaps 
to this generation not at all, would be the opening of the library 
on Sunday. 

The advantages of these moves are so apparent, that the press, 
reflecting to some degree the general feeling on the matter, shows 
no little impatience at a management that delays them. But by 
the gift of an additional wing, the capacity of the Astor has been 
nearly doubled. Moreover, the city is by so much the richer in a 
monument which was always a noble one, and is now, speaking 
of externals, much more imposing, much more worthy of New 
York. When comparison is made with the library at Boston, it 
is not known, or perhaps not remembered, that the State of Massa- 
chusetts: allows that institution to disburse annually between 
$50,000 and $75,000. But the Astor has always had to depend 
for its pin money on the beneficence of the head of the Astor 
family, from time to time. The invested capital at its disposal 
is said to be at present $400,000. Why should not Mr. John 
Jacob Astor make it a round million, the student asks, and place 
the library on a footing level with the needs of the community 
and the dignity of the family name ? 

Such questions and such demands are daily heard and made, 
apparently without a suspicion on the part of the makers that they 
are possibly guilty of an impertinence. Can the feeling at the 


_ bottom of it be a dim idea that the Astors have made their money 


by unfair means, or that it is unfair that they should be so rich, 
and hence they owe something to the public? This feeling can 
have no ground for discussion, unless theories of communism can 
be made more logical than they are at present. Another idea— 
that a monument should be adequate to the city in which it stands, 
and the estate of the family which it makes illustrious—has much 
more in it, and may be fairly presumed to furnish the chief ground 


of complaint in the minds of reasonable people. Yet to this there 
is only one answer. It rests with the head of that family whether 
in his estimation the gift is adequate or not adequate. The field 
is always open for the establishment of another library with the 
public funds, and in the management of such an establishment 
the public would have not only a right but a duty to interfere. 
What THE CRITIC would like to see is such a public library as we 
might have to-day, if a tenth of the sums lavished on the Brook- 
lyn Bridge and the Capitol at Albany had been invested for the 
establishment of a centre for the storage and use of books of all 
ages and nations. 





Guests at Yule. 


Noél! Noél! 
‘Thus sounds each Christmas bell 
Across the winter snow. 
But what are the little footprints all 
That mark the path from the church-yard wall ? 
They are those of the children waked to-night 
From sleep by the Christmas bells and light : 
Ring sweetly, chimes! Soft, soft, my rhymes ! 
Their beds are under the snow. 


Noél !- Noél! 
Carols each Christmas bell. 
What are the wraiths of mist 
That gather anear the window- pane 
Where the winter frost all day has lain ? 
They are soulless elves, who fain would peer 
Within, and laugh at our Christmas cheer : 
Ring fleetly, chimes! Swift, swift, my rhymes! 
They are made of the mocking mist. 


Noél ! Noél! 
Cease, cease, each Christmas bell ! 
Under the holly bough, 
Where the happy children throng and shout, 
What shadow seems to flit about ? 
Is it the mother, then, who died 
Ere the greens were sere last Christmas-tide ? 
Hush, falling chimes! Cease, cease, my rhymes ! 
The guests are gathered now. 
EpMuUND C, STEDMAN, 





Moonshine—Two in the Studio. 


.‘ SINCE here, indeed, we’re pent before a fire, 
Which threatens every moment to expire, 
But lives to fill with smoke our little room 
And make us covet e’en the outer gloom, 
Where the wind whistles and the lancing rain 
Comes on, full tilt, against our broken pane— 


‘ Let us, in fancy, cut our wing’d way out 
And flying, seek some moonlit city south, 
With trellised gardens, casements open wide, 
And heaps of bloom unseen, on every side. 


‘So quick! Already distant is the storm, 
Here the air circles and the woods are warin. 
A different silence this, a solitude 
The city knows not in its loneliest mood. 


‘ Smell you the rose? the allspice ? the woodbine ? 
Come drink with me its ‘wildering faery wine ; 
Dash in the mass of it, and wet with dew 
Without, our inwards soak in nectar too. 


‘ See how its bee-enticing, silv’red gold, 
Thin curléd fringes are all backward rolled, 
Like some fair girl’s gauze scarf just drawn apart 
To wile one’s thoughts down to her honey’d heart. 


‘ Full-feasted? Up to this high window-void, 
Where hovering, on cobweb pinions buoyed, 
We cannot name the sleepers, but find set, 

To blab their dreams, this eloquent mignonette. 
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[From the Illustrated Edition of Thackeray's “ Chronicle of the Drum.” Published by Charles Scribner's Sons.] 
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‘ The fragrance of all fairy tales e’er told 
In all the subtly-simple tongues of old 
Is nought to this which tells us secrets deep 
Of what goes on within tke gates of sleep— 
‘Which slips us waking past the ivory bars 
And opes to us the land whose flowers are stars, 
The land whose wild-wood and whose wayward air 
Unweeted in the bliss of heaven share. ~ 
‘ Aye, heaven neighbors us ; look ! look ! it fills 
Each hollow in yon many-folded hills, 
E’en o’er our head it hangs and freights the branch 
Whose blossoms at their new-giv’n perfumes blanch. 


‘Yon trees like clouds of gauze ; yon 
roofs like bars 
Of silver; yonder reckless smiling 
stars ; 
Yon lapping stream from daily tasks 
absolved— 
Are all in trailing folds of heaven in- 
volved. 
‘ The dark, cool garden, lying at our 
feet, 
The phantom bridge, the dream-like, 
silent street, 
And the light distance like a luminous 
doubt 
Are heaven—’ ‘ Oh, hell ! Look here, 
the fire is out !’ 
ROGER RIORDAN. 








The Drama 





WE are disappointed in Mr. George 
R. Sims. Two works from his 
pen have been produced at New York 
theatres, and neither rises above the 
level of mediocrity. It is easy to under- 
stand the eagerness with which they 
were expected. At no time in the his- 
tory of the English and American stage 
has the dearth of dramatists been so 
great. Our own boards have only one 
writer with any distinct aptitude for the 
stage, and the author of ‘ Saratoga’ and 
‘The Banker’s Daughter’ is more re- 
markable for his promise than for his 
performance. In England they have Mr. 
Byron, a manufacturer of jokes; Mr. 
Burnand, a humorist ; Mr. Wills, a poet ; 
Mr. Gilbert, a scholarly parodist ; and 
none of these is peculiarly fitted for the 
theatre. Dion Boucicault, that wonder- 
worker of the drama, has lost his secret ; 
Mr. H. T. Craven, and other actor-play- 
wrights, have been at no pains to im- 
prove their gifts and opportunities. 
Hence a strong desire had grown up, 
both here and in England, for some new 
man who should be suddenly revealed, 
as the author of * London Assurance,’ 
and, after some preliminary effort, the 
author of ‘ Society’, were revealed ; and 
common report led everybody to hope 
that this agreeable surprise would be given by the work of Mr. George 
R. Sims. 


Vain hopes! ‘ The Lights 0’ London,’ now running at the Union 
Square Theatre, is a very common melodrama, unrelieved by fancy, 
humor, or invention. Its incidents are not only old—that is no re- 
proach to a playwright—but they are handled in a singularly trite 
and inexperienced fashion. Its dialogue is not only conventional—that 
is almost a virtue in plays of this class—but it has no life, snap, 
energy. Its main dramatic virtue is that the episodes of street-life that 
it contains are just those which touch the universal heart. Its author 
has probably no particular sympathy with the poor. He certainly 
has no deep sympathy ; for his speech bewrayeth him, and he runs 
into metaphor in pathetic situations. Work of this kind must, be- 
fore all things, be sincere ; must sound as true a note as Hood’s 
‘Song of the Shirt,’ or as Douglas Jerrold’s little drama ‘ The Rent 
Day.’ Mr. Sims may some day strike this chord. At present his 
emotional passages flutter, rather than move his audience, 





Raphael's Study for‘ The Phrygian Sibyl.’ 


He is not yet, of course, in full possession of his means. The play 
from the start shows the hand of a novice. Its plan is laid out with 
extreme simplicity. There are in the first act three groups. Squire 
Armytage, of Armytage Hall, and his scapegrace son Harold form the 
first group ; Marks, lodgekeeper of the hall, and his daughter Bess 
form the second ; Seth Preene, a North-country man, and his daughter 
Hetty form the third. Across these groups passes the figure of 
Clifford Armytage, the wicked cousin, and with his help a plot of the 
usual melodramatic pattern is woven. Harold, the scapegrace, 
marries Bess Marks and, not avowing the .marriage, is discarded, 
goes to London, comes back with his wife, starving, and seeks an in- 
terview with his father. Clifford, the wicked cousin, has supplanted 
him, is declared to be Mr. Armytage’s heir, and makes love to Hetty 
Preene. Seth Preene, wanting to see Hetty mistress of Armytage 
Hall, arranges with Clifford to rob Mr. 
Armytage “and let the blame fall on 
Harold. Mr. Armytage, it turns out, is 
not only robbed but murdered, and as 
he dies saying, ‘ It was my son,’ Harold 
is at once arrested. Here the author’s 
inexperience is very evident. Mr. Ar- 
mytage has no particular reason for sup- 
posing Harold to be his murderer. A few 
angry words do not furnish ground 
enough for a charge of parricide. An 
expert would have piled up the damning 
proofs; Mr. Sims leaves the audience to 
supply them, and the situation, on which 
the whole piece turns, is consequently 
received with entire indifference. Har- 
cld has done what he could to alienate 
popular sympathy by bullying and brow- 
beating his father, and Mr. Thorne, the 
actor, makes matters worse by empha- 
sizing his offensive speeches with ges- 
tures, not of wounded pride or manly 
independence, but of the swagger fam- 
iliar to brawlers in a bar-room. ‘ That’s 
the sort of son I am,’ he seems to say, 
‘and don’t you forget it.’ 

Old Armytage being dead, Hetty 
Preene mysteriously disappears, and 
Seth Preene, her father, sets up a pub- 
lic-house, whither come Mr. and Mrs. 
Jarvis, proprietors of a travelling show. 
Dickens loved these itinerant players, 
and whenever they appear on the boards 
they are generally put down to his 
account. Mr. Sims, if he had any hu- 
mor, might have got plenty of new fun 
out of them. Mr. Parselle knows all the 
Dickens traditions ; as Joseph Jarvis he 
steps out on the stage a counterpart of 
John Peerybingle ; and if his author had 
given him any opportunities a true comic 
creation might have been born into the 
world. “As it is, the show-folks are 
merely genial, good-natured people, and 
while they are gone to find Harold, who 
has escaped from prison, lying in the 
snow and imploring their aid, Seth 
Preene and Clifford Armytage fall out, 
and Clifford. now master of Armytage 
Hall, defies Seth Preene to do his worst. 
In going, he drops a cigar-case, and in 
this cigar-case is the receipt of a regis- 
tered letter, addressed to ‘ Mrs, Army- 
tage, the Hawthornes, St. John’s Wood.’ 
Seth Preene believes that this gives him the address of Bess Marks, the 
convict’s wife, and pocketing it, closes the scene with 4 dramatic ges- 
ture, as though to tell the audience that here is the key to all that 
follows. But the audience is far too old a bird to be caught with 
chaff. It guesses instantly that the Mrs. Armytage in question is 
Seth’s daughter, knows that he will go to find her in the vie ga/anie of 
St. John’s Wood, and that he will then wreak vengeance on Clifford 
Armytage, her seducer. And this is, in fact, the course of the play. 
To appear astute in working it out Mr. Sims adopts devices like this of 
the cigar-case and the receipt, which in competent hands would be- 
come cardinal points of the plot. Here they merely serve, in a 
clumsy fashion, to bring Seth and his daughter face to face, and to 
supply him with an additional motive for an action about which, in 
real life, he would not have hesitated for an instant. He must have 
known that nobody but Clifford could have carried off Hetty, and if 
he wanted revenge, he would have taken it on the spot. 


Harold has now been sheltered by the strolling players, who bring 
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him to their home in London. There, by a coincidence not unfamil- 
iar in melodrama, is living Harold’s wife. It might be supposed that 
the author would work up their meeting with some deliberation. 
Not at all The long-parted pair rush into each other’s arms and the 
show-people, not a bit surprised, leave the room and gettea. The 


detectives come in search of Harold ; Mr. Parselle slips on the con-, 


vict’s dress which Harold has been wearing ; and the officers, having 
been furnished with a minute description of Harold, who is young, 
tall, and has his hair cut short, proceed ostentatiously to carry off 
Mr. Parselle, who is old, short, and has uo hair at all. Then Seth 
meets his daughter, upbraids her, tears off her jewels, and indulges 
in outbursts of wrath, which that excellent actor, Mr. J. H. Stoddart, 
carries off in masterly fashion. And then begin the really effective 
scenes of the play. They are episodic ; they owe much to the scene 
painter and the stage-manager ; but they uphold the entire frame- 
work of the play, and turn certain failure into instant success. To 
have invented them needed no stage gift. It needed an eye for the 
picturesque and a sense of the pathetic. 

There is, for example, the exterior of the Marylebone Workhouse. 
It is winter, and the tramps are seeking their only refuge. At the 
door stands the warder, grim, harsh, uncompromising. Among the 
outcasts are men who have been rich. On the steps lies Harold’s 
wife in pitiable plight, starving. Harold begs alms of the passers-by, 
and is told to apply to-morrow to a charity organization. ‘ To- 
morrow ; ay but to-night! What shall we do to-night?’ Together 
they wander to the Regent’s Canal. The snow is thick on the 
ground. Tramps are sleeping on frozen seats and stones. A little 
lad is curled up on the ground. ‘ Move on,’ says the policeman. 
‘ All right, sir,’ pipes the lad ; ‘ but where shall I goto?’ He has no 
home ; his father and mother are in prison ; he offers to steal if the 
policeman will lock him up, and get him shelter in a jail. The pity 
of it! These things happen. They are less common in New York 
than in London, but still they happen. The dramatist might have 
dwelt on them at length ; but little as he shows, it is a relief to turn 
to the bustling scene in the ‘ Borough,’ the Faubourg St. Antoine of 
London, and to find oneself among the costermongers, hawkers, organ- 
grinders, tapsters, and venders of baked potatoes, whose cries make 
night hideous. This, too, is a good scene, very effectively put on the 
stage, and the scrimmage between populace and police is nightly 
greeted with a tempest of applause. 

But the action of the play has now grown very slow. Seth meets 
Clifford on a bridge of the Regent’s Canal and is thrown into the 
water. Harold saves him and thus earns his gratitude. Then Harold 
is recaptured by the police, and Seth turns up in time to take his 
place. Three acts have been needed to accomplish this end, and 
when it is accomplished nobody in the audience is either elated or de- 
jected. Harold has enlisted no sympathy. He had done nothing to 
earn it. He was a prodigal, and that was one point in his favor ; he 
was honest, and that was another; he was wrongfully imprisoned, 
and that was a third ; but there was nothing in his behavior to make 
him a hero of romance, and Americans are always a little sceptical 
about a strong, healthy man, who can get no work and has to beg in 
the streets. How different those famous two orphans of D’Ennery, 
whom every man in the audience felt it his duty to defend. How 
different that fine, bluff ‘ Ticket of Leave Man,’ who went about his 
work without whimpering or repining, and did whatever he found to 
his hand till the rogues got him into mischief again. Mr. Sims has 
erred, we think, in his choice of a hero ; he has not yet sufficient skill 
in construction to weave so long and complicated a plot as is neces- 
sary for melodrama; but he is inclined to be natural rather than 
stagey and he has made a successful play by photographing three 
scenes from life. 

If this is all the commendation which can be given to the ‘ Lights 
o’ London,’ what must be said of ‘ Mother-in-Law.’ The latter is a 
three-act farce, written by Mr. Sims, and produced with indifferent 
success at the Park Theatre. Mr. Talford Twigg, its hero, is an 
author. He has written acomedy. In it he has depicted the charac- 
ter of Mrs. McTurtle, his mother-in-law. His efforts to avoid her 
righteous indignation form one part of the play. There is also a 
Mr. McTurtle, husband of the mother-in-law. Mr. McTurtle gets 
into fast company. His efforts to avoid Mrs. McTurtle’s wrath form 
another portion of the play. There is also a Mr. Pounceby, a lawyer. 
Mr. Pounceby has a wife He is moreover on terms of close intimacy 
with Miss Topsy Grey, of the Frivolity Theatre. His efforts to avoid 
the wrath of his wife form a third portion of the play. Mr. Twigg, 
Mr. McTurtle and Mr. Pounceby ultimately meet in the lobby of Miss 
Grey’s Theatre, where matters come to a crisis. What could be 
duller? It would be absurd to trace the work to its origin. Itisa 
patchwork of French plays, and if any one who studies this class of 
literature thinks of all the farces of which ‘ Le Roi Candaule’ is per- 
haps the best specimen, he can take a fair survey of the field from 
which Mr. Sims chose his material. Plays without motive and with- 
out purpose invariably miss fire on the American boards. When 
they succeed our audiences will be degenerate. 


‘The Bondman,’ by the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, was produced on 
Monday at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, John McCullough assuming the 
principal character. Mr. Wingfield is an amiable dramatic trifler, 
He writes dilettante criticisms for London newspapers. He gives 
theatrical suppers, starts theatrical clubs, and patronizes the stage in 
a quite inoffensive fashion. Having adapted Schiller for Modjeska, 
he now composes tragedy for McCullough. ‘The Bondman,’ how- 
ever, is anything but successful. It belongs to an antiquated school. 
Jack Cade is its hero, not Cade the brawler, but Cade an Italian 
visionary, seeking to avenge the outrages committed on his family by 
Lord Suffolk, and seeking indirectly to free the English peasantry 
from serfdom. He is thrown by the action of the play into a number 
of situations which would in other hands be vigorous, and which, in Mr. 
Wingfield’s treatment, are merely picturesque in their conception. 
In one act he brings his daughter to be crowned Queen of the May, 
and sees her carried off to the castle of Lord Suffolk. In the second 
he braves Lord Suffolk, and is ordered to be hanged. In the third he 
discovers a plot against the king, planned by Suffolk’s brother, and 
armed with this secret escapes from prison. In the fourth he leads 
the roused populace to storm London Bridge. In the fifth, thanks to 
his discovery in prison, he regains his daughter and obtains the free- 
dom of the people. Had it been eloquently or nervously written, had 
it been relieved by humorous touches, this play might have gained 
the sympathies of an audience which is always partial to the sturdy 
methods of Mr. McCullough. As it was, every dramatic opportunity 
was missed, every situation frittered away, and the whole performance 
trembled on the brink of the ridiculous. 








Music 








Boito’s ‘‘ Mefistofele.”’ 


THE only operatic event of note during the past fortnight in this 
city was the resuscitation of Boito’s grand opera ‘ Mefistofele,’ which 
we probatly owe to Signor Campanini’s friendship for the composer 
and his liking for the part of ‘ Faust,’ which he sings in it. The 
work is undoubtedly an opera, since it is sung in costume on the stage 
with the accompaniment of an orchestra and the usual accessories of 
the lyric drama. But it is quite as certainly mot a lyric drama, or a 
drama of any sort, for the scenes of which it is composed have 
scarcely any visible.connection with, or influence upon, one another. 
The attempt to exhaust the ‘ Faust’ of Goethe by using a bit of the 
prologue, another bit from the middle of the play, and a scrap out of 
the second part has forced the librettist into the compilation of a 
hodge-podge lacking alike in sense and symmetry and affording little 
opportunity for characterization. His Mefistofele is, to be sure, the 
conventional evil spirit who, having been at the bottom of whatever 
trouble has occurred during the first four acts, is foiled and vanquished 
in the fifth. But his Faust is without quality, and his Marguerite 
simply a young woman of rather attractive person, who (reversing 
Goethe’s order) is seen first in a medieval German garden ; then 
amid ideal and fantastic early Greek surroundings ; and then again 
—heaven only knows how or why—dying in a German prison. 
Dramatically, ‘ Mefistofele’ is a muddle; musically, it is bombast and 
rubbish. A rather pretty duet between Helen and Pantalus, and a few 
melodic bits in the garden scene, contain nearly all the music there is 
in the opera. The theme of the first chorus of angels is not uninter- 
esting in itself: it has a fine broad quality that is thoroughly genu- 
ine ; but it is ‘worked’ to exhaustion, and becomes intolerably 
wearisome. The remainder of the first act, which (with the exception 
of a trivial and utterly commonplace waltz song for Mefistofele) is 
entirely for chorus, is puerile in conception, feebly written, and ab- 
surdly scored. The scoring is, indeed, the weakest side of Boito’s 
work. In his effort to invest his commonplaces and platitudes with a 
profundity that shall render them in keeping with his theme he turns 
his orchestra topsy-turvy. He out-Wagners Wagner out-Berliozes 
Berlioz. In short, ‘ Mefistofele’ is one of the best proofs of the musical 
dyspepsia caused by an immoderate indulgence in the vagaries of the 
extreme ‘modern’ school with its straining after novel effects. In Signor 
Boito’s case, the dyspepsia is probably incurable. We can see nota 
glimmer of hope for him, unless it be in the direction of undisguised 
opera bouffe. The performance does not call for special notice, ex- 
cepting as regards the stage setting, which was shabby in the extreme. 


The Symphony Society’s Second Concert. 

WirtH the exception of the symphony, which was Beethoven’s 
Eighth, in F, the programme of the concert of the 3rd inst. was made 
up of novelties, of which, however, the most important number — 
Schubert’s Quintette, op. 163—was new only in the instrumental 
color, for which we have to thank Dr. Damrosch. There can remain 
not a shadow of a doubt as to the propriety of the change that Dr. 
Damrosch has effected in raising this valuable work out of the domain 
of chamber music into that of the symphony ; whatever question on 
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the subject there may have been has been fully answered by the master- 
ly manner in which the work has been done. _ Its justification lies in its 
success. In its instrumental form the quintette—than which Schu- 
bert has written nothing more beautiful—becomes even more beautiful 
than it was, and the new co/orit has been added with such a delicate, 
reverent touch that it seems almost to have come from the palette of 
Schubert himself. Only in one or two instances were there to be felt 
traces of another hand in the application of it ; as, for instance, in the 
1oth and 21st measures of the first movement—A//egro ma non troppo 
—where the use of wind instruments (pianissimo) in the extreme high 
and low register is an effect of the present rather than of Schubert’s 
time and methods; and also in the 8th and 12th measures of the 
Adagio, where Dr. Damrosch has given to the flute precisely the notes 
written for the first violin in the quintette, but of which the effect, on 
that instrument, is almost unavoidably shriller and more strident than 
would be produced by violins in the same position. The transposition 
of these few dotted notes to an octave lower (still for the flute), or 
even the giving them to a muted horn, would improve the effect of the 
passage perceptibly. The short cut made in the last movement is to 
us a most convincing evidence of Dr. Damrosch’s thorough apprecia- 
tion of the best qualities of Schubert’s work. The excised portion, as 
it stands in the original, is unquestionably one of the amiable weak- 
nesses of one of the most genial and garrulous of composers, and one 
which he himself, had he undertaken to put the work into symphonic 
form, would have undoubtedly rejected. It is to be hoped that the 
quintette-symphony will have frequent repetition, and that the Doctor, 
encouraged by the great success of this effort, will perhaps at some 
time undertake to add the same composer’s octette to the repertoire of 
orchestral music. ; 

Saint-Saens’s new concerto—the Fourth—seems to be an experi- 
ment, the object of which is not made quite clear by a single hearing. 
If it be the composer’s desire to ascertain how often a theme can be 
repeated without wearying the listener we should say that in a meas- 
ure he has succeeded. Four times, in immediate succession, is quite 
enough—at the fifth we are thoroughly tired of it. There is, how- 
ever, good quality in the new concerto, and some really interesting 
passages. These were admirably brought out by Madame Schiller. 
Her cantilene seemed to us somewhat hard and dry—not a usual fault 
with this excellent artist. The new ‘ Norwegian Melodies’ for string 
orchestra, by Edward Grieg, are bits of vague Ossianic reverie, with- 
out form or special value, and only worth listening to on account of 
their pronounced local color (of which, by the way, we are heartily 
tired). There is, nowadays, entirely too much music-making with 
nothing in it but this ‘local color.’ It would be well to get back for 
a time to the making of tunes, and the writing of alittle healthy music 
for its own sake. The performance of the orchestra was excellent 
throughout ; notably so in the Beethoven symphony. 





The Mendelssohn Family.* 


Tue reader who takes up Mr. Hensel’s volumes with the expecta- 
tion of finding therein any new or particularly interesting’ matter 
with reference to Felix Mendelssohn will probably be disappoint- 
ed. It is—as the author in his preface says it was intended to 
be—‘a biography not only of the family, but for the family ;’ 
an intimate study of the surroundings of Mendelssohn rather 
than of Mendelssohn himself. Much of the space is given up to 
details of which we fail to see the general interest, and many pages 
are devoted to a species of gossip which may have a certain value 
to the author, but for the publication of which we can imagine no 
valid reason. It is, however, a readable book, affording a glimpse 
into the inner life of a talented and remarkable family, in which the 
culture of literature and the arts was made to keep pace with the pur- 
suit of wealth, and in which, above all, there was to be recognized, 
even down to the latest generation, the sturdy liberal spirit of its 
founder, Moses Mendelssohn, the philosopher. The story of this re- 
markable man is-that of every man of genius who, surrounded by 
many obstacles, boldly attacks and ultimately conquers them. He 
was born in bondage—for the position of the poorer Jews in Prussia, 
in the early part of the last century, was nothing less than that—and 
of parents who could scarcely afford him even the customary educa- 
tion of children of his class ; he died a citizen, not only of Berlin— 
where Jews were not at that period generally admitted to citizenship 
—but of the world, which had recognized in him one of the brightest 
and most fearlessly honest spirits of his time. The deformed son of 
the poor Dessau Jew had become not only one of the literary lights of 
the Prussian capital, but had amassed a competency as well. His 
family took their place unquestioned among that upper dourgeoisie 
from which has sprung the best that Germany has to show in art and 
literature, and with the accrued advantages of position and wealth 
devoted themselves to that culture which, under the influence of 





* The Mendelssohn Family (1729-1847). From Letters and Journals. By Sebastian 
Hensel. With 8 portraits, by William Hensel. Second Revised edition. Translated 
by Carl Klingemann and an American Collaborator. With a notice by George Grove. 
2 vols. New York : Harper & Brothers, 


Schiller, Goethe, and Lessing, was rapidly becoming universal in 
Germany. It was the second son of this remarkable man, Abraham, 
who became the father of Fanny and Felix Mendelssohn, and to 
whose early appreciation of the musical genius of his children, as well 
as his excellent judgment in fostering and developing that genius, the 
world owes very much. The musical education of Fanny began very 
early, for the child gave unmistakable evidence of talent. The influ- 
ence of this was not lost on Felix, who—two years younger than his 
sister—began at astill earlier age to develop a something that seemed 
even more than talent, and who was not long in overtaking his com- 
panion. Before he had reached his ninth year he had already begun 
to regard his music study as a serious matter, and thenceforward he 
advanced with rapid strides to a complete mastery over its technical 
details. It is perhaps not quite easy to determine, at present, to pre- 
cisely what degree the nature of his early training influenced the early 
maturing of Mendelssohn’s genius ; it is always difficult to account 
for the development of a quality which is, after all, purely personal, 
and which we can but dimly comprehend at best. Schubert, who had 
no such advantages, ripened early ; Beethoven, who had many, 
matured only in the fulness of his manhood.——NMr. Hensel’s work 
refers, as we have stated, mainly to the family life of the Mendels- 
sohns. This is, perhaps, quite as well, for—beyond a familiarity with 
facts that are already before the public, in one form or another—he 
does not seem to be particularly well fitted for the duties of a musical 
biographer. Indeed, there are occasional errors to be met with here 
which it is by no means easy to account for; unless, indeed, they 
are-to be credited to the translators, whose portion of the work, while 
generally smooth and readable, is scarcely as accurate as it might 
be. Two volumes of interesting Mss. belonging to the Mendelssohns 
have, by the way, been discovered at an antiquary’s in Berlin. They 
are said to contain copies of letters and biographical notes and 
sketches. 





Browning as a Musician. 

IT is pleasant to note in a report of a late meeting of the Browning 
Society of London (Academy, November 5th), the great value that is 
set by some of the best commentators upon the poet’s marvellous 
knowledge and appreciation of all that is bestin music. It is impossi- 
ble to read what Browning says about music without feeling that he 
is the first, and indeed the only, poet who has as yet found expression 
for music in that full and complete sense that makes it the fittest lan- 
guage for the utterance of the loftiest thoughts. That Browning is not 
a musician, in the popular sense, we must regard as a mere accidental 
choice, on his part, of his form of speech ; it is difficult to read him 
and not be convinced that his music-speech would have been that of 
Schumann. Mr. Kirkman (whose opening address was on the char- 
acteristics of Browning’s philosophy and poetry), after giving as the 
first reason for the existence of the society the fact that ‘ Browning 
is undoubtedly the profoundest intellect, with the widest range of sym- 
pathies, and with the most universal knowledge of mén and things 
that has arisen since Shakspeare,’ proceeded to add: ‘ Browning is a 
musician born and cultivated. The spiritual transcendentalism of music, 
the inscrutable relation between the seen and the eternal, of which 
music alone unlocks. the. gates by inarticulate expression, has never 
had an articulate utterance from a poet before Browning’s 4 dt Vogler.’ 





Musical Notes. 

THE first concert this season of the Harlem Mendelssohn Union, 
under the leadership of Dr. Damrosch, was given at Chickering Hall 
on Monday evening last. It comprised a very smooth and enjoyable 
rendering of- Mendelssohn’s ‘ Athalie’ music, preceded by a short 
miscellaneous programme. Dr. Damrosch is to be congratulated 
upon the excellent work that he is doing with this small chorus ; a 
more spirited and correct performance of the choral music is not 
often to be heard. Of the solo singers we have to mention especially 
Miss Katie Nuffer, who has a remarkably rich and beautiful contralto 
voice, and whose instincts seem to be quite in the direction of the best 
taste. Somewhat more of training would unquestionably entitle this 
young lady to a very high position as an artist. 

The prograinme for the series of cancerts to be given by the New 
York Chorus Society of which Mr. Theodore Thomas is the con- 
ductor, will include portions of Berlioz’s operas ‘ Benvenuto Cellini’ 
and ‘Les Troyens,’ with Miss Cary, Mr. Henschel, and Signor 
Campanini as soloists ; Beethoven’s ‘ Missa Solemnis’ and ‘ Choral 
Fantasie,’ Mr. Joseffy playing the pianoforte part of the latter ; 
Handel's ‘ Utrecht Jubilate,’ and several numbers from Mr. Paine’s 
‘ Gdipus’ music. It is announced that the seats have already been 
disposed of. 

Berlioz’s ‘ Lelio-—which he himself termed a ‘ monodrame lyrique’ 
—has been introduced at one of the late Crystal Palace concerts as a 
pendant to the ‘ Episode,’ which had been previously performed with 
considerable success. ‘ Lelio’ does not seem to have made a favor- 
able impression ; the Academy speaks of it as ‘ a singular mixture of 
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burlesque and pathos,’ while the Atheneum goes further and declares 
it to be ‘ beyond question the most curious and dizarre work in the 
whole range of music.’ 


Miss Florence Copleston’s third and last recital, on the 24th ult., 
was made interesting by the co-operation of Miss Emily Winant, Mlle. 
Ferni, and Signor Campanini. Miss Winant, whose voice seems 
constantly to grow richer and broader, sang Beethoven’s ‘In questa 
tomba,’ in her usual smooth, uninteresting manner; and Signor 
Campanini, in a song by Denza, ‘Io la rivida’ was at his best. 
Mile. Ferni is evidently out of her place in the concert room; and 
so too, we should say, is Miss Copleston. 


We understand it to be the intention of Miss E. H. Ober, under 


whose management the forthcoming representations of ‘ CEdipus’ are 
to be given, to have the choruses and incidental music given in full, 
precisely as the work was performed at Harvard last spring. Arrange- 
ments have been made with Professor Paine for the use of the orig- 
inal parts, and the music will be rehearsed under his supervision. It 
will be in every way a noteworthy feature of what promises to be a 
noteworthy event. 


The New York Philharmonic Club announces for its second concert 
of chamber music at Chickering Hall on Monday next, a novelty by 
Reinberger (Quintet in C, op. 111), a quartet by Rubinstein, and 
various other pieces by Moszkowski, Schumann, Franz, Brahms, 
Doppler, and Schubert. Mrs. Gramm, Mr. Lambert, and Mr. Lieb- 
ling will assist. 








Madison Square ‘Theatre. 
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THE NEW PLAY, 





WRITTHN HSPHECIALLY FOR THIS THEATRE 


BY 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 


ENTITLED 


ESMERALDA, 


A Domestic Story of To-day. 


-— 





a ae 


The N. Y. Times says: “One might sup- 
pose it was written to illustrate the ideal nobility 
of human nature.” 


The Sun: “It is unconventional; it is 
original.” 

The Telegram: “It is a play young folks 
can see and enjoy with impunity and profit. . 


It is charming, touching, skilful, dramatic, beauti- 
ful.” 


The Herald: “The simplicity and natural- 
ness of the story told effectively.” 





The World: “ Nothing in the way of stage- : 
setting could be more perfect.” 


The Post: “Is really worthy the name of 


‘ play.’’ 

The Critic: “When the curtain fell on the 
second act a new playwright was revealed to 
America. No piece so direct in its sympathy, so 
unerring in its pathos, had been given to the 
boards by a native writer.” 


New Orleans Picayune: “In every re- 
spect worthy the stage it adorns.” 





Every Evening at 8.30. 


Saturday Matinees at 2. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


}. B. LIPPINCOTT @& €te 


SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 





BRUSH WOOD. 


A Poem. By T. BucHanan Reap. (Uniform with ‘* DRIFTING.’’) With 16 exquisite illustrations by Frederick 
Dielman. Small 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, $1.50; full morocco, $4; canvas, with russia trimmings, illu- 
minated with original designs painted by hand, $3.50. : 

This is one of the poems that the author felt was among the best of his efforts. 


‘* One of the most acceptable of the numerous gift-books now publishing for the near-at-hand holidays.” —Pi/a- 
delphia Evening News. 


WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES. 


A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. By ELizzer Epwarps. 12mo, half morocco, $2.50; 
half russia, $4. 


~ 


“i contains py Peg thousand references, and presents a large mass of curious information, to be found in no 
other collection of the kind.””—Boston Transcript. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF WM. M. 
THACKERA Y. 


Chiefly Philosophical and Reflective. With portrait. Crown 8vo, extra cloth, $1.75. 


_ “ Their charm is unimpeachable. The compiler 1s entitled to much praise for the manner in which he has done 
his task, and the volume, which is embellished with a pleasant and expressive portrait, is one of permanent interest 
and attractiveness.”’—London Athenaeum. 


HOW I CROSSED AFRICA: 


From the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, through Unknown Countries ; Discovery of the Great Zambesi Affluents, 
etc. By Major Serra Pinto. Translated from the author’s mss. by ALFRED Ewes. 


With 24 full-page and 118 
half-page and smaller illustrations, 13 small maps, and x large one. 


2 vols., 8vo, extra cloth, $7; half calf, $z1. 
“It is one of the most interesting of all the records of African exploration. Major Pinto wins the personal in- 


terest and sympathy of the reader by the preliminary chapters, and insures a human as well as a commercial and 
scientific interest in his experience and discoveries.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


NOTES OF A PIANIST. 


By Louis Moreau GortrtscHALk, Pianist and Composer. 
sister, CLARA GOTTSCHALK. 
cloth, $2.50. 


Preceded by a Short Biographical Sketch. Edited by his 
Translated from the French by Ropert E, Peterson, M.D. Crown 8vo, extra 


‘* Will be welcomed most heartily by all who are interested in musical literature.”"—Pudlishers’ Weekly. 


LANDS OF THE BIBLE. 


A Geographical and Topographical Description of Palestine, with Letters of Travel in Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and 
Greece. By J. W. McGarvey, Professor of Sacred History in the College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 8vo, extra cloth, $3. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS ABROAD. 


The Adventures of Four American Boys and Girls in a Journey through Europe to Constantinople. 


By James 
D. McCasg. Profusely illustrated. 8vo, extra cloth, $2.25 ; illuminated board covers, $1.75. 


“Here is a book worthy of one’s attention. Hardly a page is without some attractive picture, and one feels 
almost as if one were ee through a gallery of paintings, with an admirable story-teller at hand, whose store of 
information seems inexhaustible.’’—Boston Youth and Pleasure. 


SPANISH FAIRY TALES. 


By Fernan CasBattero. Translated by J. H. Incram. Illustrated. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 


* A beautiful collection of fairy tales for the young folks, and a very acceptable present for the holiday times.”’— 
Baltimore Evening News. 


SHAKESPEARE FOR THE YOUNG. 


Certain Selected Plays, Abridged for the Use of the Young. By Samvet Branpram, M.A., Oxon. 8vo, extra 
cloth, $1.75. 








Invaluable Works of Reference. 


WORCESTER'’S QUARTO DICTIONARY of the 
English Language. Mew edition. With Supplement. 
Unabridged and profusely illustrated. The standard, 
and, in all respects, best Dictionary published. Library 
sheep, marbled edges, $10. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL DICTIONARY. Containing complete and con- 
cise Biographical Sketches of the Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Countries. By J. Tuomas, A.M.,M.D. 
Imperial 8vo, sheep, $10. 


ALLISON'S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS. A 
Dictionary of English Literature and British and 
American Authors, Living and Deceased. By S. 
Austin ALLisonE, LL.D. 3 vols., imperial 8vo, 
extra cloth, $22.50. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER 
OF THE WORLD. A Complete Soeneniet Dic- 
tionary. New edition of 1880. Thoroughly revised 
and greatly enlarged. Royal 8vo, sheep, $10. 


THE READER'S HAND-BOOK OF ALLUSIONS, 
REFERENCES, PLOTS, FACTS, and STORIES. 
With Two Appendices. By the Rev. E. CopHam 
Brewer, LL.D. Fourth edition. Crown 8vo, 1184 
pages, half morocco, $3.50; sheep, $4; half calf, $5. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF CHEMISTRY. Theoretical, 
Practical, and Analytical. By Writers of Eminence. 
Richly and profusely illustrated. 2 vols., imperial 
8vo, extra cloth, $24. 


ALLIBONE’S “POETICAL UOTA TIONS,” 
“ PROSE QUOTATIONS,” and “*GREAT AU- 
THORS OF ALL AGES.” Each 1 vol., large 8vo, 





FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 16mo, extra cloth, $1 per 
volume, 

The purpose of this series isto present in a convenient 
and attractive form a synopsis of the lives and works of 
the great writers of Europe—who they were and what 
they wrote. 


Thirteen Volumes now Ready. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by Rev. W. Lucas Coxtins. 28 vols., small 
temo. Fine cloth, $1 each. Also in sets of 14 vols. 
Cloth, $21 ; half calf, $34. 


1. Homer’s Iliad. 2. Homer’s Odyssey. & Herod- 
otus. 4. Czsar. 5. Virgil. 6. Horace. 7, Aischylus. 
8. Xenophon. g. Cicero. 10. Sophocles. 11. Pliny. 


1z. Euripides. 13. Juvenal. 14. Aristophanes, 15. 
Hesiod and Theognis. 16. Platus and Terence. 17. 
Tacitus. 18. Lucien. 20. Greek Anthology. 21. Livy. 
22. Ovid. 23. Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius. 24. 
Demosthenes. 25. Aristotle. 26. Thucydides. 27. 
Lucretius, 28. Pindar. 


PHILOSOPHICA“ CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. Edited by Wittiam Knicut, LL.D., 
Professor of Moral ee University of St. An- 
drew’s. Crown 8vo. With Portraits. Extra cloth, 
$1.25 per vol. 

The object of this third series will be to tell the general 
reader—who cannot possibly peruse the entire works of 
the philosophers—who the founders of the chief systems 
were, and how they dealt with the great questions of the 
universe ; to give an outline of their lives and characters. 


Five Volumes Now Ready. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free of expense, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
715 and 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE first number of THE ATLANTIC MoNTHLY appeared in November, 1857. Since 
that time there has not been a single issue which has not more or less successfully realized 
the wish of Mr. Phillips, its first publisher, ‘‘that the magazine should represent what is 
best in American thought and letters” It has not aimed to secure popularity by sensa- 
tional articles, or by superficial treatment of subjects in which the people are interested. 
On the other hand, it has not sought merely to reach the persons of highest cultivation, but 
rather, by representing what is best in American thought and letters in the departments of 
Fiction, of Essays, of Poetry, of Travel, and Discussion of Current Topics, it has endeavored 
to command the attention and reward the careful reading of all intelligent American citizens, 


Fiction. 


The Serial and Short Stories of THz ATLANTIC have been of a very high order. The 
catalogue of those who have contributed to this department embraces numerous writers 
of distinction, and a list of the stories they have written for the magazine includes many 
of the best Novels and short Stories in modern literature. 


Essays and Sketches. 


In this delightful field of letters THz ATLANTIC has been peculiarly fruitful from the 
first number, which contained the first part of the ‘“‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,”’ 
to the October number, which contained Miss Jewett’s ‘‘River Driftwood.” Many 
volumes of rare interest have been made up from this part of THz ATLANTIC’s contents. 


Poetry and Criticism 


Have received from THE ATLANTIC a kind and amount of attention which have given 
it especial preéminence as a literary magazine. 


Timely Topics. 
THE ATLANTIC profoundly believes in the discussion of subjects in which the public 
is or should be interested. It enlists the aid of writers who, by ability, education, ex- 
perience, and impartiality, can speak with authority on topics which belong to the im- 


mediate hour, but which involve principles and consequences that give them perma- 
nent importance. 





Important Announcement for 1882. 


THOMAS HARDY, author of “Far from the Madding Crowd,” ‘‘The Return of the 
Native,” etc., will write A SERIAL STORY expressly for the ATLANTIC, 


““THE HOUSE OF A MERCHANT PRINCE,” a Serial Novel by W. H. BisHop, 
author of “ Detmold,” will begin in the February number, and continue through the 
year. 


“AN ECHO OF PASSION,’ a story in four parts, by Georce PArsons LATHROP, 
author of ‘“‘ A Study of Hawthorne,” “ Afterglow,” etc., begins in the ATLANTIC for 
January. 


MISS ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “The Gates Ajar,” “ Friends,” 
etc., etc., will write a New Serial Story, entitled, ‘‘ DOCTOR ZAY,” which will begin 
in the April number. 





TERMS: $4 a year, in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 35 centsanumber. With superb life-size portrait of 
Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, or Holmes, $5 ; with two portraits, $6; with three portraits, $7 ; 
with four portrait-, $8 ; with five portraits, $9 ; with all six portraits, $10. 





Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





An Exquisite Gift-Book. 
HOME BALLADS. 


By Bayarp Taytor. Beautifully illustrated and bound. 
8vo, cloth, handsomely stamped, $5; morocco, tree 
calf, or wood sides (a new and beautiful style), $9. 

A beautiful holiday book, containing five of Mr. 
Taylor's most eanuies ballads, finely illustrated, printed, 
and bound in the best style. 

** All the issues of the Riverside Press are excellent ; 
but this book is superlatively good from the admirable 
quality of its typography and illustrations. In chaste- 
ness of design, excellence of engraving, and perfection 
of printing the ‘Home Ballads’ will occupy a most 
prominent position as illustrative of American book- 
making.”’"—New York Times. 


Yesterdays with Authors. 


By James T. Fieips. Exsays on Pope, Thackeray, 
Hawthorne, Dickens, Wordsworth, Miss Mitford, 
Barry Cornwall, and others. Holiday Edition. Hand- 
somely printed and embellished with ten fine steel 

rtraits of the authors named, forming a very desira- 
le gift-book. 8vo, full gilt, $3. 


A Home Idyl and Other Poems. 


By J. T. Trowsrince, author of ‘‘The Vagabonds,”’ 
etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

This book contains many of the poems Mr. Trow- 
bridge has written since the publication of ‘‘ The Emi- 
grant’s Story,” in 1874: Mr. Trowbridge’s ballads 
and poems of every-day life are so true to nature and 
reveal so warm a sympathy with the experiences of 
every-day people that they are deservedly very popular. 


‘The Children’s Book. 


Edited by Horace E. Scupper, author of the “ Bodley 
Rooks.” A handsome volume, containing 450 pages. 
Profusely illustrated ; very attractively bound. 

The frontispiece is a charming colored picture de- 
signed by Rosina Emmet. $3.50. 

The “Children’s Book”’ is in itself a whole library. 
It contains generous selections from the best standard 
books ever written for children, including FasLes, 
Wonper Srorigs, BALLADS, SToriES IN VERSE, etc., 
etc., etc. 

A wonderfully rich and varied treasury of just the 
reading children delight in. 


Boston Town. 


1zmo. Fully illustrated, $1.50. 

In this book, Mr. Scudder, with the skill and enter- 
taining style which have made the “ Bodley Books” so 
widely popular, tells the story of Boston. Its history, 
traditions, and legends make a very interesting volume, 
which the pictures render still more attractive. The 
book is intended for young people, but will be found 
hardly less interesting to their elders. 


Fames T. Fields. 


Biographical Notes and Personal Sketches, with Un- 
ublished Fragments and Tributes from Men and 

Wamen of Letters. 1 vol., 8vo, $2. 

A book of unusual interest, written by one who knew 
Mr. Fields most intimately. It tells the story of his 
life, describes his social, business, and literary activity, 
his visits to England and the Continent, and weaves 
into the narrative a most engaging selection of letters, 
including some written by Mr. Fields, and more from 
his illustrious friends, of whom he had so many. 


American Men of Letters. 
Vol. 1—WASHINGTON IRVING. 


By Cuarces DupLey Warner, author of ** My Sum- 
mer in a Garden,”’ ‘* In the Levant,” etc., with a fine 
steel portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 


As biography, it relates the story of Irving’s success- 
ful and beautiful life with admirable fitness; as literary 
history, it indicates with rare discrimination the real 
value and charm of Irving’s works and their honorable 
place in American literature, and is in every respect a 
very delightful book. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, Boston, Mass, 


11 East Seventeenth St., New York 
(Between Broadway and Fifth Ave.). 
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~ Tue Pusuications oF [HE Century Co. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
(Scribner’s Monthly.) 


“The finest and best of American Magazines.’’— 
Charleston News and Courier, Oct., 1881. 


Subscribers and purchasers of THE CEN- 
TURY MaGA&zine (Scribner's Monthly) should 
begin their subscriptions with the November 
number, the first of the new series, under the 
new name, of which the Loutsville Courier 
Fournal said: ‘‘It is simply superb, and if 
this is the standard which its conductors set 
themselves, and should they at all succeed 
in maintaining this standard, THz CENTURY 
MAGAZINE will be greatly superior to ‘ Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly.’” The December issue, 


“A MEMORIAL NUMBER” 


to Dr. Holland and President Garfield, has 
been even more popular with the people 
than November. A new edition of 9000 has 
just been issued. The Springfield Republican 
calls this number, ‘*‘ for personal portraiture 
and biography, the richest single issue ever 
made by a magazine.” These two numbers 
contain the opening chapters of Mrs. Frances 
H. Burnett’s story of social and political life 
at Washington, “Through One Administra- 
tion,” and W. D. Howells’s novel, ‘‘A Modern 
Instance,” which also treats ina very master- 
ly way some important questions of -our so- 
cial life ; with frontispiece portraits of George 
Eliot and Dr. J. G. Holland, etc., etc., in 
all, one hundred and thirty engravings. 


THE JANUARY CENTURY 


will have contributions from John Burroughs, 
E. B, Washburne, Col. Rockwell, Ernest 
Ingersoll, Mrs. Burnett, W. D. Howells, 
Washington Gladden, and Celia Thaxter. 
Mr. Washburne writes of President Thiers, 
and accompanying his article there will be 
a frontispiece portrait of Thiers, printed in 


color. 
UNCUT COPIES. 


A new and elegant style of binding the 
numbers of THE CENTURY will be introduced 
at the close of the present volume, and it is 
hoped that purchasers will take only uncut 
copies, as numbers with trimmed edges can- 
not be handsomely bound. The literary and 
art treasures of this magazine are certainly 
worthy of the trifling cost required for their 
preservation in permanent form. 


NEW COVER-DESIGN. 


Mr. Elihu Vedder, the well-known Amer- 
ican artist, lately returned from Rome, has 
been working since last summer upon a 
permanent cover for THE CENTURY MAGa- 
ZINE, which will be issued with the February 
number. It consists not of one design, but 
really of five—four of them for the different 
seasons of the year. In each are appropriate 
emblems for every month in the year, and 
an emblematical female figure. The general 
color of the paper of the present cover will 
be preserved, while the ink will be of a 
somewhat deeper tint, and the general mass- 
ing of the letters will also be retained ; other- 
wise, the design is entirely fresh and origi- 
nal. 








SERIAL STORIES IN ST. NICHOLAS. 


The attention of the readers of THE. CRITIC 
is called to the high character of the serial 
stories which are to appear in ST. NICHOLAS, 
for Young Folks, during the coming year. 

Those who have read *‘ The Hoosier School- 
master,’ by Dr. Edward Eggleston, and re- 
member the freshness and humor of its 
pictures of Western life, will learn with 
pleasure that this author has written a story 
for St. NicHoxas called “The Hoosier 
School-Boy,” which will be to boys what the 
earlier one was to adults, dealing with the 
trials and adventures of a school-boy in 
Hoosierdom thirty years ago. It is likely 
to repeat the success of‘ The Hoosier School- 
master,’’ which, besides its enormous sale in 
America, has been published in England, 
and translated into Danish, French, and 
other European languages. 

Another of the serials will be “ Donald 
and Dorothy,” by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, 
who, as editor of Sr. NICHGLAs, has so firm- 
ly established her popularity in the hearts 
of American children. This is her first long 
story since “ Hans Brinker; or, The Silver 
Skates,” than which probably no child’s 
story written in America has achieved such 
wide success, or is so likely to take its place 
among the classics. It has gone through 
many editions in this country and England, 
and has been translated into Dutch, Russian, 
German, Italian, and French—the French 
translation having received a prize of fifteen 
hundred francs at the French Academy. 

Besides these, there will be an unusually 
interesting story of the war, “ Recollections 
of a Drummer-Boy,” by a hitherto unknown 
writer, being the record of a boy’s experiences 
through the campaigns of the Army of the 
Potomac. The first two of these stories be- 
gin in the Christmas number. 


.THE BOUND VOLUMES OF ST. 
NICHOLAS. 


“ We take this occasion [a review of the bound yol- 
ume for 1881] to re-affirm our opinion that St. NicHOLas 
in its own field approaches the ideal of what a magazine 
ought to be as nearly as any magazine with which we 
are acquainted, poe | that its place is distinctly at the 
head of periodicals for young readers printed in the 
English language.” — Boston Fournad. 

The volume of 1881, elegantly bound in 
red and gold, in two parts, costs $2.50 per 
part. Each year the sale of this volume in- 
creases, as more people find out that the best 
Holiday present that can be made to chil- 
dren who do not already take St. NICHOLAS 
is the bound volume-for the past year. A 
subscription to the coming year crowns the 
gift as nothing else can. 


THE PORTRAIT OF DR. HOLLAND. 


** A very notable production ” the Boston 
Traveller calls the portrait of Dr. Holland, 
photographed from Wyatt Eaton’s crayon 
drawing, which The Century Co. has just 
issued. Considered only as an exceptionally 
fine specimen of the art of photography in 
America, it is of great interest. A single 
copy, mounted (size 21x 27), is sent to any 
address for $5, or supplied to subscribers to 
THE CENTURY at $2.50. The portrait is 


framed in a band of dark cherry, with broad 
gold mat, and sold, with subscriptions, at 
$7.50. 


All of the above are supplied by booksellers and dealers everywhere, or the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 





THE CHRISTMAS ST. NICHOLAS, 


am edition of 100,000 copies of which has 
been printed, is unanimously pronounced 
‘the greatest number ever issued.” It con- 
tains nearly 100 pages and 100 pictures, and 
is a glorious holiday book in itself. 10,000 
copies have been taken for the English 
market, It is interesting to note that in that 
country of cheap and plenteous children’s 
literature, the regu/ar monthly edition of Sr. 
NICHOLAS has become 8000. 


QUEEN MARGUERITE AND 
ST. NICHOLAS. 

The American Register, of Paris,is authority 
for the statement that Queen Marguerite of 
Italy reads St. NicHovas to her children, 
and, what is more, enjoys the stories herself. 
The January CENTURY will have a full-page 
portrait of this graceful lady, in connection 
with a paper on “The Revival of ,Burano 
Lace.’”” A sketch made for THE CENTURY 
by the Princess Louise of England accom- 
panies the same article. 


“BABY DAYS.” 

For four years this work has held its place 
as a leading Holiday gift-book. Printed on 
heavy paper and elegantly bound, it is made 
up of selections from Sr. NICHOLAS, espe- 
cially adapted to younger readers. It is in 
continuous demand—the best and most beau- 
tiful book ever made for little people, and 
for mothers to read to young children. The 
book is for sale by all booksellers, or may 
be ordered of the publishers, by whom it will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, $2. 


SELECTED PROOFS. 

Persons who would like to preserve, in 
permanent form and in one volume, the 
choicest pictures ScRIBNER’s MONTHLY (now 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE) and St. NICHOLAS 
have given their readers, should order. of 
booksellers, or of the publishers, a copy of 
the magnificent volume of ** Selected Proofs” 
just issued by The Century Co. The collec- 
tion consists of fifty-seven plates, and in- 
cludes portraits of Bryant, Savonarola, Mod- 
jeska, Seymour Haden, Peter the Great, 
Walt Whitman, Whistler, Duveneck, Whit- 
tier, Poe, the Countess Potocka, Joseph 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Milton, Holmes, Ristori, 
and Gladstone. The best artists and en- 
gtavers are represented here. The work is 
printed on heavy paper (size 13% x.10%) and 
bound in half morocco (with a cover design 
by Mr. Stanford White), gilt top, and edges 
trimmed by hand. Price, $6. The proofs 
unbound, and laid in a box, ready for fram- 
ing, $5. 

GAMES BY THE EDITOR OF ST. 

NICHOLAS. 

Two capital games by the editor of Sr. 
NICHOLAS are among the things to be thought 
of in making selections for Holiday Gifts 
for children. One is called “ The Protean 
Cards, or The Box of Fifty Games,” and, as 
its name indicates, isan almost inexhaustible 
fund of sport. It comes in pasteboard boxes 
at $1, or in ebonized wood at $1.50. ‘‘ The 
Stratford Game of Characters and Quota- 
tions, and the Stratford Solitaire,” will in- 
terest the Shakspearian scholar, and prove a 
means of culture to boys and girls. Price, 
75 cents. 
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Popular Gift- Books 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 





THE “ EVERSLEY EDITION” OF — 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 


WESTWARD HO! 2v0ols. HEREWARD, 2 vols. 
TWO YEARS AGO,2 vols. HYPATIA, 2 vols. 
ALTON LOCKE, 2 vols. YEAST, vol. 
Complete in 11 vol , in paper box, $19. 
Each Novel sold separately at $1.75 per volume. 





“POPULAR EDITION” OF 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS 
AND TALES. 

WESTWARD HO! $1.75. HEREWARD, $1.75. 

TWO YEARS AGO, $1.75. HYPATTIA, $1.75. 
ALTON LOCKE, $:.75. YEAST, $1.75. 
WATER BABIES, $1.75. THE HEROES, $1.50. 


The 8 volumes, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt tops, 
in paper box, $12. 


HYPATIA. Chautauqua Edition. - 12mo, $x. 





“A LIBRARY IN THEMSELVES.” —Christian Union. 
Complete in Four Volumes. 


Stupent’s Epition, in box, $4; Each vol., $1. 
Lisrary Epition, in box, $7 ; Each vol., $1.75. 


WARD'S 
THE ENGLISH POETS. 
SELECTIONS, 


With Critical Introductions by Various Writers and a 
General Introduction by MatrHEwW ARNOLD. 


Epirzep sy THOMAS HUMPHRY WARD, M.A. 


Vol. I.—Chaucer to Donne. Vol. II.—Ben Pg to 
Dryden. Vol. III1.—Addison to Blake. ol, IV.— 
Wordsworth to Sydney Dobell. 


** All lovers of poetry, all students of literature, all 
d will | the volumes of ‘ The English 
Poets.” . . . Mr. Matthew Arnold has written a 
most delightful introduction, full of wise thought and 
tic sensibility. . . . Very few books can be named 
in which so much that is precious can be had in so little 
space and for so little money.” —7he Phila. Times. 

** Altogether it would be difficult to select four vol- 
umes of any kind better worth owning and studying 
than these.”’—Vation. 

“* This work is the completest and best of the kind in 
the English language.” —Christian at Work. 

“ Mr. W: ives us the genuine thing, the pure gold, 
and not a bare Eeamiptinn of how it looks. These four 
volumes ought to be placed in every library, and if pos- 
sible in the hands of every student of English.”— 
Churchman. z 

“ The best collection ever made. . . . A nobler 
library of poetry and criticism is not to be found in the 
whole range of English literature."—N. Y. Evening 
Mail. 

** For the young, no work they will meet with can give 
them so good a view of the large and rich inheritance 
that lies open to them in the poetry of their country.”— 
J. C. SHairp, in Academy. 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


MOLESWORTH. The adventures of Herr a By 
Mrs Moveswortn, author of “ Carrots,” ‘ Cuckoo 
Clock,” etc. With illustrations by Walter Crane. 
Small 4to, $2. 

WARD. Milly and Ally; or, a Holiday Among the 
Mountains. By Mrs. T. H. Warp. With illustra- 
tions by Mrs. Alma Tadema. 16m, $1.50. 

Each Volume Elegantly Illustrated. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis 
CARROLL. 12mo, $1.50. 

Through the Looking-Glass, and what Alice Found 
There. By Lewis CARROLL. 12m0, $:.50. 

The Fairy Book. The Best Popular Fairy Stories. B 
the author of *‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Wit 
colored illustrations. $1.50. 

The Heroes; Greek Fairy Tales for My Children. 
By Cuarues KinGsiev. $1.50. 

7 ene ye 2 an Old os a $x. 
‘omjBrown x > y the same author. $1.50. 
The Little Duke. By the author of “The Heir of 

Redclyffe.” $1.25. 
Prince and the Page. By the same author. $1.25. 

The Water Babies. A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. 
By Cuarves Kincsiey, ware. $1.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





Kalani of Oahu. 


A Thrilling Romance of Hawail. 


By Dr. C. M. NeweE t of Boston. 1 vol., 
I2mo, illustrated, 415 pp., $1.50. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Karanr OF Oanu, Dr. C. M. Newell’s poetically 
written romance of the Sandwich Islands, has already 
reached a second edition.’’—Boston Courier. 

“* Dr. Newell’s historical romance has opened up new 
ae for his readers. The deities of Hawaiian my- 
thology furnish Dr. Newell with an entirely fresh 
body of characters, and his r is very i ing.” 
—Atlantic Monthly. 

“ Kavant oF Oauu is a romance unique in plot and 
construction, and aglow with vivid imagination and 
wild poetic fancies. In reading the story one needs to 
surrender all ideas of the modern novel, and of events 
probable or actual. The book is fresh and interesting, 
and possesses a value beyond that of ordinary fiction, in 
the glimpses which it affords of old myths and faiths 
about which little has been hitherto known.”’—Boston 
Fournal. 

‘* Dr. Newell paints the scenery of the ‘ Eight Isles’ 
from a palette that holds nature’s own colors, The 
fertility of invention in this story is really tropical in 
its abundance, and the warm glow of a poetic imagina- 
tion is felt in every page. To those not dcquainted 
with the mythology of the region the book will be a 
revelation. The concluding chapters, which portray 
the heroic death of the ‘ Boy King’ are eloquent and 
absorbing.’”’—Boston Sunday Courier. 

“ KaLani OF Oauu takes the reader into an entirely 
new field in literature, and will furnish the student of 
myths and folk-lore with much interesting knowledge 
of the prehistoric past of Polynesia. The author be- 
trays a special adaptation for this peculiar branch of 
literary work. His diction is, throughout, poetic in the 
extreme, and the style is flowing and fascinating.”"— 
Boston Commercial Bulletin. ; 

‘A strange, unique romance of Sandwich Island life 
in ancient times, with vivid descriptions of the people, 
and of the wonderful country itself. . . Much histori- 
cal information is interwoven with the wild traditions 
and weird romanticism of the tale.”—Zion’s Herald. 

“ KaLani OF Oauu is a highly imaginative romance 
of Hawaii. The book appears to have been written 
from the standpoint of one who has studied the my- 
thology of the Islands at short range.”— Sunday 

erald. 

“* The plot of the story is evolved from the romantic 
traditions of the Sandwich Islands. Out of these Dr. 
Newell has constructed an elaborate narrative, likely to 
give the book special interest at this time.’’—Boston 
Evening Gazette. 

* KaLani OF Oanvis a writing out of the usual order, 
dedicated toa living king. In descriptions of scenery 
and savage battles, ancient manners and customs, and 
weird superstitions, the writing is strong. oe 
The canoe voyage along the coast, with the volcano 
pouring its molten lava into the angry waves, is a 
graphic piece of writing.” — 7he /nter-Ocean. 

“Dr. Newell's story is excellently written, and is an 
excellent presentation of the legendry of Hawaii. There 
are elegant bits of description, and the author at times 
becomes almost poetic. . . . Altogether it is an origi- 
nal and valuable contribution to literature, and ought 
to find many readers.’’—Boston Post. 

“ Karan OF Oauu is a charming romance, and while 
bearing all the charms of clever fiction, gives one a 
truthful sketch of happy Arcadian life.” —Sunday 
Times. 

“The picture of the final battle between the two 
kings is drawn with great power, and very beautiful is 
the sketch of Kupule, the lovely queen and wife of 
Kalani.”"— Boston Home Fournal. . 

“The Sandwich Island novel with which Dr. Newell 
has recently surprised the literary world is as brilliant 
in its coloring as the corals and shells of his favorite 
islands. . . . The mythological element in the story 
is so skilfully interwoven as to impart something of the 
moonlight shimmer of a fairy tale.”—Woman’s Fournail. 

** At last the myths and legends of the Hawaiian Isles 
have got an expounder, and the gods and goddesses of 
Polynesia take their places in legendary story. The 
author of KALani oF Oanu has made it all possible, 
both in verse and stately prose. But we cannot follow 
this delightful story further. If the reader will take up 
Dr. Newell’s volume and read to the end, he will no 
longer be left, as most of us are, ‘ where the prehistoric 
past of a people of Polynesia becomes a period of dark- 
ness.’ "—WN. Y. Critic. 

“ Dr. Newell has gone for his theme to the conquest 
of the‘ Eight Isles’ by Kamehameha I. He has in- 
troduced a full line of supernatural personages, chief 
among whom is the goddess Pele, the most striking fig- 
ure in the Polynesian pantheon. . . . He has hung 
upon this plot a great deal of mythology, description, 
and really imaginative, if florid, writing. Dr. Newell’s 
English speaks for itself.”"—N. Y. Nation. 





FOR SALE BY 


CHARLES T. DILLINGHAM, 
678 Broadway, New York. 





PRANGS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


PRANGS 


PRIZE XMAS CARDS. 


PRANGS 


NEW-YEAR CARDS. 


PRANGS 


BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


PRANGS 


ARTISTIC PLAQUES. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 





NEW BOOKS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


TENDER AND TRUE. 


Poems of Love. Selected by the Editor of ** Quiet 
Hours,” etc. Square 18mo, cloth, red edges, $1; 
cloth extra, full gilt, $1.50. 

A Treasury of the best love-poems in the Eng- 
lish language. 


A YEAR OF MIRACLE, 


A Poem in four Sermons. By Witii1am C. GANNETT. 
Square 18mo, limp cloth, 50 cents; fine edition, full 
gilt, $1. 

These **Sermons of the Fourfold Year,’’? on 
** Treasures Of the Snow,’’ Resurrection,” ** Flow- 
ers,” and **The Harvest Secret,’? form a perfect 
whole—an exquisite prose poem. 


THE WAY OF LIFE. 


By Georce S, Merriam, former Managing Editor of 
the Christian Union. 16mo, cloth, bevelled, gilt 
top, $x. 

These familiar letters are as graceful in style as 
they are rich in thought and human sympathy. 


CHRISTMAS DAY AND ALL THE 
YEAR. 


Twenty-five capital stories for children. By Susan 
Coo.ince and other favorite authors. Square 12mo, 
306 pages, with frontispiece. Elegant binding, $1. 


“In lenguege, fone, and purpose these stories 
deserve unqualified praise.”’—JZoston Advertiser. 





N.B.—Delays in publication have prevented the 
distribution of these books to the general trade in 
time for the Holiday season. If you do not find 
them at your bookseller’s send directly to the pub- 
lisher. Mail orders filled promptly and books care- 
fally wrapped. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Devoted to Literature, Art, Music, and the Drama 


OFFICE: 757 BROADWAY. 





ACTUAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


E. C. Stedman, Walt Whitman, Rev. Dr. H. W. Bellows, R. H. Stoddard, Julia Ward Howe, 
“H. H.,” Charles de Kay, Frances Hodgson Burnett, John Burroughs, H. H. Boyesen, Joel 
Chandler Harris (“ Uncle Remus”), Margaret J. Preston, Sydney Howard Gay, R. W. Gilder, Prof. 
Alfred M. Mayer, Emma Lazarus, P. T. Quinn, Dr. Philip Schaff, J. Brander Matthews, Alice Wel- 
lington Rollins, J. H. Morse, Edith Thomas, Lieut. F. V. Greene, Rev. Francis Brown, P. M. Potter, 
Prof, W. D. Whitney, Capt. S. B. Luce, Kate Field, Prof. Theo. Gill, Edmund W. Gosse. 








READ WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF “THE CRITIC.” 


‘We are glad to be able to bear our tribute to the excellent “Tue Critic has been the most noteworthy success in its way 
manner in which THE Critic is conducted. It is not quite so old as | for years; it began brightly and has never yet had a dull number; 
the present year, and it has already established its reputation as | it is independent, various, vivacious; it is abreast of its work and 


THE FIRST LITERARY JOURNAL IN AMERICA, We say this advisedly.” | understands it. . . . To-day it is the most interesting journal 
—London Academy. of literary criticism in the country.” — Springfield Republican. 
“THe CRITIC . . . is aconspicuous success, Its treatment “THe Critic is an admirable journal, and its Editors are to be 


of literary topics is fresh and discerning, while its opinions about | congratulated on the brightness as well as the substantial value of 
books are entertaining and instructive. The success of THE Critic | its pages. It is broad, discerning, fair-minded, and has thus far 
is a success of its methods, and these methods indicate a new de- | been free from all narrow and petty writing.” —Christian Advocate. 
parture for literary criticism in this country.”—Ad/anta Constitution. “Tue Critic is the fairest representative of broad culture in 

“ We are very glad to notice the almost phenomenal success of | America to-day. It is fearless, scholarly, and courteous. No publi- 
THE CRITIC, which at once léaped into a front place among literary | Cation of the age contains so much discriminative criticism in so 
papers, and is to-day facile princeps. Its reviews are generally very | little space.”—Detroit /llustrated News. 


able, and it is a credit to its staff and to America.”—Montreal Daily ‘‘ Bright and promising, and full of good performance.”—Aart- 
Star. Jord Courant. 

“ Contributors whose pens, if regularly wielded in THE Critic’s “ Discerning criticism marks every paragraph.”—Newark Adver- 
service, can give it at once a high position among reviews, American | “ser. 
orforeign. . . . Deservesitsincreasing popularity.”—Mew York “ Steadily working its way into popular favor."—Zlmira Free 
Herald, Press. 

“It has a cheerful countenance, a praiseworthy purpose, and the ““Commends itself at once as of superior quality.”—Buffalo 
list of contributors is ample surety for excellence of matter. . . . | Courier. 


Full of sturdy and vigorous promise.”—New York Tribune. 





“ An attractive and neatly printed journal.”"—Harper's Weeky. 
_ “Numbers upon its staff of contributors some of the most bril- ‘““Its illustrations are admirable.”—. Y. Freeman's Fournal. 
sacmodeprpesin easel 59: tg PMR ge tla ssn. Peace | “ Well spoken of universally."—W. Y. Evening Telegram. 
“ An excellent addition to the list of American publications.”— | : : ieee ae 
: Fe "—N. Y. Ex t. 
Couveitr des Biats- Unis: Well written and instructive N. Y. Evening Pos 


“ S “ee ° = 
‘* The leading general literary authority of the United States.”— | A very handsome journal. Warvistowe Herald. 
Alta California. . “ Improves with age.” —New Haven Telegram. 
“The best journal of literary criticism published.”-—Brainard’s “ First-class in every respect.”——Paper World. 
Musical World. “ No question of its ability.” —Home Fournal. 








Single copies, 10 cents; $2 a year in advance. Make post-office orders payable to Postmaster, 
Station D, New York. 

Sold in London, by Trisner & Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill; and at the American Exchance, 
449 Strand, W. C. Address 


THE CRITIC PRINTING AND PUBLISIIING CO., 


757 Broapway, New York. 
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“ The Gift-Book of the Season in 
America,” 


The London Academy calls 


Lucile, Lllustrated, 


in its new edition, richly bound, with full 
gilt edges, broad and cream-tinted octavo 
pages, and 160 new and exquisite illustra- 
tions by the best artists and engravers of 
America. In this dition de luxe is found 

The most popular and famous Poem of 
modern times, 

With its fascinating romance teaching an 
ideal heroism and nobility : 


The consummate flower of advanced illus- 
trative art in America, 


In eight score of exquisitely bright and 
dainty pictures. 


‘*The very best work that Americans can 
do.” —Stoddart’s Review. 


‘*A magnificent holiday gift-book.’— 7he 


American. 


In cloth, $6; inlaid wood, $7.50; tree calf 
or full morocco, $10. 


“This Fairy Land of Child-Life,” 


The Glad Vear Round, 


Messrs. JAMES R. Oscoop & Co.’s match- 
less juvenile book, crowded with new 
colored pictures and quaint nursery rhymes, 
ingenious, artistic, and intensely amusing 
for the little ones at home. 

**A favorite with Santa Claus.” 

** A precious treasure to the child.” 

‘* The star gift for little folks.” 

** Altogether fresh and sparkling.” 

- Exquisite in every detail,” 

‘* Deliciously quaint.” 
The Atlantic Monthly for December says : 


‘‘The most thoroughly original and the 
best colored illustrated book of the season is 
‘The Glad Year Round.’. . . The costumes 
worn by the children whom we see every 
day in the streets of the city or in the 
country, are suddenly made very pictu- 
resque and beautiful under the skilful 
brush of this artist. The verses are pleas- 
img, and the whole work is extremely de- 
lightful. As a piece of printing the book 
will easily rank with the best of color work.” 


FAMES R. OSGOOD & CO,, 
BOSTON. 





Mrs. Burnett's 


LATEST NOVEL. 


‘‘The brightest and wittiest of Mrs. Burnett's 
stories.""—Baltimore Every Saturday. 


A Faw Barbarian. 


I volume, 16mo, $1. 


This famous story--by many critics esteemed 
her best—has been received with great popular 
interest, no fewer than 5000 copies having been 
sold on the day of publication alone, and the 
subsequent sales reach enormous figures. The 
Springheld Republican finds it ‘‘a particularly 
sparkling story ;"’ the Philadelphia News deems 
it ‘‘much better than ‘ That Lass o' Lowrie's;’ ”’ 
and the Boston Gazette very conclusively says that 
‘*the story is undoubtedly the most popular one 
that Mrs. Burnett has written. It is a book that 
touches the sympathies and appeals to the popu- 
lar heart.” 


Songs and Lyrics. 
By Miss ELLEN Mackay Hvutcuinson, 


1 vol., 16mo, $1.25. The Graphic says: ‘‘'These 
‘Songs and Lyrics’ have the odor of spring vio- 
lets... The New York Herald says: ‘‘Each song 
is rounded, and the thought comes as exquisitely 
from it as the perfume from a flower.” 


Poets and Etchers. 


The richest art-bcok of the year. Poems of 
Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, etc. 20 New 
Etchings by Smillie, Gifford, Bellows, etc. 
Each on full quarto page, and made for this 
book. Dozens of beautiful vignettes. Quarto, 
richly bound, $10. 

A group of the choicest and most picturesque 
of American poems, each one of which is a liter- 
ary gem of the purest light, illustrated in a style 
of art which is justly held to offer unexampled 
advantages for expressing the finest and most 
subtle thoughts of the artist. There are twenty 
of these delicate etchings; and thus the concep- 
tions: of a group of the foremost American 
etchers are set forth in the most attractive and 
impressive manner. Each one of these is an 
art-poem, full of profound intensity, or rich in 
beautiful tenderness. 


Purple and Gold. 


Choice Poems about Purple Aster and Golden 
Rod. On leaves bound with purple ribbon. 
KATE SANBORN compiled it—RosINnA Em- 
MET illustratel it. Sumptuous illuminated 
covers. $1.25. 

‘*The loveliest of Christmas Gards.’’— ‘An 
exquisite brochure.'’"—‘‘ True zestheticism.”’ 


‘We can conceive of nothing prettier for a 
present.’’"— Gazette. 


“The very ideal of true zestheticism."—Home 
Fournal, 


FAMES R. OSGOOD & CoO., 
BOSTON. 





Wm. Cullen Bryant’s 


LIBRARY OF 


Poetry and Song. 





2,000 Poems from English, Scottish, Irish, 

American, with transla- 

700 Authors, tions from the German, 

(ME na ne French, Italian, Span- 

ish, Portuguese, Persian, Latin, Greek, Chinese, Sans- 
krit—the masterpieces of all countries and all ages. 

» Childhood and Youth, 
= Departments Love, Marriage, Home, 
Absence, Bereavement, Religion, Sentiment, Personal, 
Patriotic, Descriptive, Humorous, etc. 


Apt and Famous Classified under the above- 
named departments, with 
Quotations, 
TT oS 


Analytical Index of 12,000 
references, giving nearly 
every well-known brief passage and phrase from the 
poetical literature of our language. F 
of Authors, giving nativity, “om 
Cee Socease &. plume, date of birth, death, 
etc., and titles of poems ; also of first lines, quotations, 
etc. 


illustrations. New steel Bryant Portrait, Auto- 
me graph Manuscripts of celebrated 
Authors, Homes of American Poets, and other full- 
page engravings. 


A Library of Poetry and Classified 
Dictionary of Quotations. 


New, enlarged edition, with Memoir of Bryant, em- 
bracing 200 Authors, and over 600 poems not in 
former editions—many striking verses from new 

oets. Over 1000 double-column pages, in elegant 
indings. 

“It has taken rank as the most complete and satis- 

factory work of the kind ever issued.”"—New York 

Tribune. 











“A HAPPY THOUGHT.” 


Shakespeare 
FOR THE YOUNG FOLK. 


Three Typical Plays: ‘* A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
**As You Like It,” “ Julius Caesar.” Edited by 
Prof. Robert R. Raymond, Principal of the Boston 
School of Oratory. 2 

‘* One of the choice books of the season. . . . Of 
genuine and permanent value. To bring the greatest 
of English writers into the familiar thought of young 
readers has often been attempted, but rarely. so suc- 
cessfully. . . The illustrations are both spirited 
and delicate.” —Christian Union. 

. . . * The work is every way well done.”—Prof. 

Wm. ¥. Rolfe, Shakespeare Editor, Literary World. 

‘‘This fine book supplies a want long felt.”"—Z7he 

Churchman, N. JV. . 

**So well done that we shall be glad to see it ex- 
tended.” —/ndependent. 


Choicely and profusely illustrated. Old gold, cloth, 
elaborately stamped, $2.75; ditto, gilt, $3.25. 


Unique and Exquisite. 
THE 


Lovers of Provence. 
AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. 


A Song-Story of the Troubadours, from a ms. of the 
XI{th Century, translated from the modern 
French o, Alexandre Bida. 

‘“*A delightful picture of medieval romance, pure 
in tone, and painted with a delicacy of stroke and 
vividness of coloring attained in few modern composi- 
tions. ‘The make-up of the book is in harmony with 
its charming contents.”"— 7he Nation. 

‘* There is certainly nothing more attractive in the 
whole list of Holiday Books, and, better than that, 
there has been no worthier literary performance 
given to the public recently."—N. Y. Evening Post. 

Printed on large, cream-laid paper, with red mar- 
ginal rule. Illustrated with beautiful engravings, after 
original designs, by ALEXANDRE Bipa, Mary HALLocK 
Foote, Wm. Hamitton Gisson and Freperick Dig- 
MAN. 

Silk-pattern cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, $3.50; full 
calf or morocco antique, gilt, $7, All styles in boxes. 


*,* Our new Illustrated Catalogue of Holiday and 
Juvenile Books mailed free on application. 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York. 
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THE NOVELS OF 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 


The increasing popularity of Mrs. Burnett's writings 
has led her publishers, Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
to reissue her famous novels, “ THAT LASS O’ LOW- 
RIE’S,” ** HAWORTH’S,” and * LOUISIANA.” 

These novels are always in demand, and may almost 
be said to have become a part of standard literature. 
The union of forcible character drawing, freshness of 
thought, and dramatic power exhibited in them has 
scarcely a parallel in recent literature. 

A new uniform edition of these three books has recent- 
ly been issued in an attractive binding. 


THAT LASS 0° LOWRIE'’S. 


One volume, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 

“ The publication of a story like ‘ That Lass 0’ Low- 
rie’s’ is a red-letter day in the world of literature.”"— 
N. ¥. Herald. : 

‘* The best original novel that has appeared in this 
country for many years.”"—PA7/. Press. 


‘“* The novel is one of the very best of recent fictions, 
and the novelist is hereafter a person of rank and con- 
sideration in letters.”"—Hart/ford Courant. 

“The author might have named her book ‘ Joan 
Lowrie, Lady,’ and it is worthy a place in the family 
library beside Miss Muloch’s, * John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,’ and George Eliot’s ‘Adam Bede.’”’—J&. ston 
Watchman. 

‘* The story is one of mark, and let none of our read- 
ers who enjoy the truest artistic work overlook it.”— 
Congregationalist. 

‘““Unlike most of the current works of fiction, this 
novel is a study. It cannot be sifted at a glance nor 
fully understcod at a single reading, so fruitful and 
comprehensive is its word and character painting.”— 


Boston Post. 
HAWORTH’S. 


One volume, r2mo, illustrated, $1.50. 

** * Haworth’s’ is a product of genius of a very high 
order—a piece of work which wi!l hold a permanent 
place in literature; one of those masterly performances 
that rise wholly above the plane of light literature upon 
which novels are generally placed.”,—Zvening Post. 

“It is but faint praise to speak of ‘ Haworth’s’ as 
merely a good novel. It is one of the few great novels, 
. . . Asastory itis alive throughout with a thrilling 
interest which does not flag from beginning to end, and, 
besides the story, there is in it a wonderfully clever 
study of human nature.” —Hart/ford Courant. 

*** Haworth’s’ will unquestionably be acknowledged 
one of the great lite-aryachievements of the day. The 
chief feature is its intense dramatic power. It consists 
almost wholly of vividly-presented pictures, which so 
impress themselves on the mind of the reader, that the 
effect is more that of seeing the story acted than of read- 
ing it.” —Boston Post. 

“ Conversation and incident move naturally and with 
perfect freedom, yet there is not a page which does not 
essentially aid in the development of plot. . . . The 
handsome illustrations are in tone and keeping with the 
spirit of the book.” —Buffalo Courier. 


LOUISIANA. 


One volume, 12mo, $r. 


_“* A delighful little story, original and piquant in de- 
sign, and carried out with great artistic skill.’”"—Boston 
Sat. Eve. Gazetre. 


** We commend this book as the product of a skilful, 
talented, well-trained pen. Mrs. Burnett’s admirers are 
already numbered by the thousand, and every new work 
like this one can only add to their number.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


Surly Tim, and Other Stories. 
One volume, small r2mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


“They are powerful and pathetic stories, and will 
touch the sympathies of ail readers.”—7he Common- 
wealth, Boston. 


‘*A good service has been rendered to all lovers of 
good fiction by the publication of these stories in this 
permanent form.” — 7he Evening Mail. 


Mrs. Burnett’s Shorter Stories. 


Lindsay’s Luck. 1 vol., 16mo, paper, 30 cents. 


Pretty Polly Pemberton. 1 vol., 16mo, paper, 
40 cents. 


Kathleen. 1 vol., 16mo, paper, 40 cents. 
Wheo,. 1 vol., 16mo, paper, 30 cents. 
Miss Crespigny. 1 vol., 16mo, paper, 30 cents, 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





SCRIBNER & WELFORD’S 
Lllustrated Books. 


Tue Great Curistmas Boox—‘‘ Epition pE Luxe,” 


RURAL ENGLAND. Loiterings along the Lanes, the 
Common-Sides, and the Meadow-Paths, with Peeps 
into the Halis, Farms, and Cottages. By L 
Secu1n, author of **A Picturesque Tour in Picturesque 
Lahds,” etc. With 250 illustrations from designs by 
J. E. Millais, H. Herkomer, J. W. North, G. i Pin- 
well,H. Allingham, Robert Barnes, W. P, Burton, 
Arthur . Hughes, J. Pettie, C. Green, J. Gordon 
Thomson, W. Small, Townley Green, J. D. Wat- 
son, J. Wolf, Thomas Macquoid, F. Barnard, M. 
Fraser- Tytler, F. A. Fraser, G. C. Kilburne, 
McWhirter, E. F. Brewtnall, Percy Macquoid, R. E. 
Wilkinson, and others. 


This grand édition de luxe forms a magnificent impe- 
rial volume, printed by Messrs. Dalziel Brothers, on the 
finest hand-made paper. Theillustrations are engraved 
in the highest style of art, and are printed in proof on 
real China paper, and mounted with the letterpress of 
the work. The binding is in richly ornamented vellum, 
and is an excellent example of the best period of the 
bookbinder’s art. The whole American edition will 
not exceed 300 copies, and no more will be printed. 
Each copy is numbered, and delivery will be inade ac- 
cording to the dates on which the orders are received. 
The price is $40. 

This superb work is not only a worthy successor to 
the Fine Art publications of past seasons, but it is con- 
fidently presented to the public as exhibiting a material 
advance in general interest, profusion and delicacy of 
the illustrations, exquisite design of the binding, and 
the artistic elegance which is lavished on its every de- 
tail. Those who would form a correct opinion of Eng- 
lish character, and become acquainted with the natural 
scenery and picturesque beauty of the England which 
has been the theme of the greatest poets and painters, 
must, as Washington Irving says, “ go forth into the 
country; he must sojourn in villages and hamlets; he 
must visit castles, villas, farm-houses, cottages; he 
must wander through parks and gardens, along hedges 
and green lanes; he must loiter about country churches, 
attend wakes and fairs and other rural festivals, and 
cope with the people in all their conditions, and in all 
their habits and humors.’’ To enable the reader to do 
this under the graphic guidance of the author of “ Rural 
England,” with the aid of modern artists whose emi- 
nence is world-wide, is the object of this noble volume 
—a veritable souvenir of much that is brightest and best 
in English life. 





A Royal Gift-Book by a Royal Author. 

A BIRTHDAY-BOOK. Designed by Her Royal High- 
ness, the Princess BEATRICE. The work is printed 
in*colors on hand-made paper, and is illustrated by 15 
full-page water-color drawings, reproduced in the 
highest style of chromo-lithography. Royal 4to, 
cloth extra, $13.50. 

*,* Among the illustrated Christmas Books just ready, 
one of the most beautiful and interesting is the above 
** Birthday-Book,”’ by Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Beatrice, the youngest daughter of Queen Victoria. 
The book consists of illustrations in water-colors, very 
charmingly executed and designed to represent by their 
appropriate flowers the twelve months of the year. The 
firm of J. G. Bach, of Leipzig, has been intrusted with 
the reproduction of these works of art in chromo-lithog- 
raphy. As an instance of the difficulties of this pro- 
cess in the present case we may mention that the 
illustrations or August and December are printed in no 
less than seventeen colors, and that for April eighteen. 
The volume, which is produced in a manner worthy of 
its parentage, is one of the most magnificent gift-books 
of the year. As an appropriate accompaniment of this 
attractive volume Scribner & Welford have prepared an 
Artotype reproduction of a late imperial photograph of 
the Princess, which will be given to purchasers of it. 





ROYAL CHARACTERS FROM THE WORKS OF 
SiR WALTER SCOTT. Historical and Romantic. 
With 1:2 illustrations in permanent photography. 
Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, $3. 

MYTHS OF THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER IN ART 
AND LITERATURE. By J. E. Harrison. With 
100 illustrations from gems, vases, terra-cotta bottles, 
wall-paintings, coins, etc., etc. 8vo, cloth, $6.75. 

THE ART OF DECORATION. By Mrs. H. R. 
Hawes. Illustrated with 74 wood engravings. 
Square r2mo, cloth, $3 50. 

GUDRUN, AND OTHER STORIES. From the epics 
of the Middle Ages. By Jonn Giss, With aoillus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 

Contents: Gudrun—Hilda—Wild Hagen—Beowulf 

—Death of Roland—Walter and Hildegund, etc. . 
Holiday Catalogues and Lists sent to any address on 

application; and either of thé,books sent on receipt 

of the price. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743 £745 Broadway, New York. 





BOSTON BOOKS. 


“ROBERTS BROTHERS 
may always be relied on for 
good books, whether for old or 
young ; thetr juvenile writers 


decidedly bear away the palm.” 


Louisa M. Atcot?’s Little Women Series. 
8 vols., in box, $12. 


Susan Coo.ipce’s Cross Pateh and five other 
stories, adapted from the myths of Mother Goose. 
$1.50. 


H. H.’s Mammy Tittleback and Her 
Family. Uniform witk “Letters from a Cat.” 
$1.25. 

E, E. Hate’s Stories of Adventure. Uniform 
with “ Stories of the Sea," and ‘‘ Stories of War.” $x. 


Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances, by 
the author of “ Jan of the Windmill.” $1.25. 


Hector, astory. By FLora Suaw, author of “ Castle 
Blair.” $1. 


Around the Hub, a Boy’s Book about Boston, 
By Samugt Apams Drake. $1.50. 


The Two Cabin Boys. By Louis Roussexer. 
$1.50. 


These ave new this season, and pie pe Sor giris 
and boys between the ages of eight and sixteen. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS 


BOSTON. 


Edgar A. Poe. 


Many and Varied Editions of Poe’s Writings, Poetry 
and Prose. Send for full Descriptive Catalogue. 


Household Edition. 


The ‘masterpieces of Poe’s genuis.”” Poems, 
Sketches, Essays, Tales, Criticisms, etc., with new 
Life by R. H. Sropparp, and Portrait. 850 pages, 
12mo, cloth, $2; half calf, $4; full turkey morocco 
or tree calf, $5. 


Memorial Edition. 
Memoir by Joun H. IncramM. Monumental Pro- 
ceedings at Baltimore. All of Poe’s Poems and 
Essays. Steel portrait, fac-simile letters, and il- 
lustrations. Cloth, $2.25; half calf, $4; full tur- 
key morocco, $5. 


Cabinet Edition. 


Life and Poems. Steel portrait and illustrations. 
Memoir by Evucene L. Dipier; Introduction by 
SarAH HELEN WHITMAN. 16mo, cloth, gilt top 
and sides, $1.50; half calf, $3; full turkey mo- 
rocco, $4. 


Prose Tales. 
Cabinet Edition, uniform with ‘‘ Life and Poems.” 
Entire Prose Stories. 2 vols., 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 


3+ 
Diamond Edition. 
Poems, Life, Portrait, and Autograph. Cloth, $1; 
half calf, $2.25; full turkey morocco or tree calf, 


$3. 
Library Edition. 
Complete Works. Containing every well- 
authenticated Prose Story, Article, or Poem that 
the author deemed worthy of preservation. Memoir 
J. H. Incram; Notices of Life and Genius by 
AMES Russet Lowe tt, N. P. Wii.is, and others. 
Steel portrait, fac-simile letters, and illustrations, 
4 vols,, crown 8vo, cloth, $7.50; half calf, $z5, 





*,* For sale by principal booksellers, or by maii, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


714 Broadway, New York. 
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THE LADY OF SHALOTT. 


Mr. RICHARD HENRY STODDARD — of it: 


othing that we might write could convey any idea of what 


Mr. Pyle has done, both in his conceptions, which are elemental 
in their loveliness and quaintness, weird, dark, fantastic, curious, 
and in his execution, which is singularly faithful, earnest, and 
original. Altogether this edition of ‘The Lady of Shalott’ is 
the most remarkable book that was ever illustrated by an 
American artist or issued by an American publisher.” 


THE BOSTON TRAVELLER: 


““ Nothing more elaborate, or on the whole more satisfactory 
in an artistic sense, has been done in this country in the way of 
color-printing.” 


THE NEW YORK WORLD: 


““It is safe to say that no work of illustration in colors done 
in this country this year can be at all compared to this work.” 


Tennyson's The Lady of Shalott. 


DECORATED IN COLORS BY HOWARD PYLE. 
1 vol., quarto, richly bound in cloth, gilt edges, in a box, R ; “ F ; $6.00 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 755 Broadway, New York, 





The Art-Book of the Season. 





ETUDES IN MODERN FRENCH ART. 





ETUDES IN MODERN FRENCH ART. A Series of Monographs on the best French Artists of the 
resent day, with between fifty and sixty beautiful initials, head and tail pieces, and fac-similes of original draw- 


ing. 


ings by the Artists. Further illustrated with ten steel engravings, India proofs, unlettered, by masters of engrav- 
The text, and illustrations in the text, are printed on tint, with border, which produces a beautiful and 


artistic effect. The latter are strictly autographic, and are the most valuable set of authentic drawings by the 
Modern Masters issued since the celebrated ** Paris-Murcie,” to which they are far superior. They form a series 
of Decorated Panels, embellished from the hands of the greatest painters living. ‘The work is bound in vellum, 


illuminated, gilt extra, gilt edges. Price, $10. 


*,* The production of this work is a revelation of the possibilities of book-making in America, and is a sur- 
prise to all who have seen it. The author of the text, Mr Strahan, writes from a personal acquaintance with 
most of the artists and the subjects discussed. His reputation in the country as an art critic is unexcelled. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, New York. 





* An interesting and useful little book.”—W. V. Times. 


Authors and Authorship 


By WILLIAM SHEPARD. 





16mo, extra cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Contents. — J. Zhe Literary Life. — TI. 
The Chances of Literature.—III. Concerning 
Rejected MSS.—IV. The Kewards of Litera- 
ture. —V. Literature as a Staff—VI. Litera- 
ture as a@ Crutch—VII. Some Literary Con- 
fessions —VIII. First Appearance in Print. 
—JX. Literary Heroes, and Hero-Worship.— 
X. Some Successful Books —XTI. The Seamy 
Side of Letters.—XTI. Literary Society —X II, 
The Consolations of Literature. 


The first volume of a series entitled, and describing, 
“The Literary Life.” It treats of the trials, tribula- 
tions, and advantages of authorship, discusses the rela- 
tions of writers, editors, and publishers, the reason for 
the acceptance or rejection of mss., the conditions of 
success, etc., and gives statistics of the sales of popular 
books, of the prices paid for literary labor, and of for- 
tunes won by the pen. To this are added anecdotes of 
famous works that were either rejected by publishers, or 
had a long struggle against the indifference of the public, 
with other ana of literary interest—the whole illus- 
trated by copious selections from the writings of success- 
ful men of letters. 

‘* The book is full of interest to two large classes of 
people, those who are engaged in the profession of litera- 
ture and those who would like to be ; and both can learn 
something valuable from it. The latter class especially 
will be benefited b: ding the ‘confessions’ of some 
of the most celebrated authors of the day with regard 
1» their early literary ventures, and may learn from the 
experience of others that wisdom which comes so hard 
when one has to acquire it by his own experience.’’— 
Philatelphia Evening Bulletin. 


For sale by booksellers generally. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 


NEW YORK, 








SCHWATKA’S 
SEARCH. 


Sledging in the Arctic in Quest of 
the Franklin Records. 


BY 
WILLIAM H. GILDER, 


Second in Command. 
1 vol., 8vo, with maps and illustrations, $3. 


** Few narratives, since the days of Kane, will better 
repay perusal. As the record of a great feat of physical 
endurance it will commend itselftto all lovers of man! 
adventure. As. marking the success of a bold experi- 
ment—living in the Arctic as the natives live—it will 
interest scientific students, who, in the minute details of 
the curious Inuit life and the extended Inuit vocabulary, 
will also find much that is valuable. Above all, telling 
in moving words the closing scene of the great tragedy 
of the death of Franklin’s men, it will fold its place 
among the histories of civilization’s struggles.” —New 
York Herald. 

** Mr. Gilder, who was second in command in this 
important and successful expedition, writes with ccm- 
mendable simplicity and clearness ; his descriptions are 
vivid ; his narrative is lively and unaffected; and the 
illustrative incidents are deftly and judiciously intro- 

uced. Excellent maps and woodcuts add greatly to 
the value of the book.”—New York Tribune. 

** Reads like a romance. . . . The history of this ex- 
pedition is written with modesty and candor, and though 
it relates many remarkable events, there can be no 
doubt that it is an accurate record of facts made by one 
more than ordinarily gifted with clear vision, strong will, 
and unyielding perseverance.”’—Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette. 

“* Apart from its interest as an explorer’s narrative, it 
must be regarded as finally settling the question as to 
the Franklin party.’’—London Athenaeum. 

“A book of strong and absorbing interest.” —Chicago 
Tribune. 

This book is for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
sent by mail upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





Some of the violent attacks upon 


William Osborn Stoddard’s 


ESAU HARDERY, 


may be explained by the following from The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer: 

“ The story is an interesting one, but the sentiments 
expressed may breed trouble in some minds not well 
balanced.” 


A fresh supply of Zsau Hardery will be ready about 
December 7th. 


Exquisitely Bound, 


“ Many of Mr. Stoddard’s sketches will one day 
be stolen bodily from his work by readers, public and 
private, for the pictures in them are vivid enough 
Sor excellent oral effect.”,—Boston Times. 


THE PRIZE PAINTING-BOOK. 
By Dora Wheeler. 
Winner of three ‘* Prang”’ prizes, etc., is a success 


BECAUSE 


‘* It is a pleasure to turn to such fresh and genuine work 
as this from the labored nullity of most similar books. 
This is very much the best American picture book of 
the season that has yet reached us.”—-N. VY. World. 

‘“*It is full of charming sketches, both outlined and 
colored.’’—Boston Commonwealth. 


Price, $1.50. $150 IN PRIZES. 


WHITE & STOKES, Publishers, 
1152 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





BOSTON BOOKS 
CHRISTMAS. 


“ Roberts Brothers may always be 
relied on for good books, whether for 
old or young.” _ 


SONGS OF SEVEN. By Jean IncELow. A new 
edition, with 35 illustrations. Cloth, gilt, $2; calf 
or morocco, $5. 

BALLADS AND SONNETS. By Dante GasrieL 
Rossetti. $1.50. 

A PAGEANT, AND OTHER POEMS. By Curistina 
G. Rossetti. $1.25. 

MY FIRST HOLIDAY, OR LETTERS HOME. 
From Colorado, Utah, and California. By Caro.ing 
H. Datu. $1.50. 

COUNTRY PLEASURES. The Chronicle of a Year. 
By Georce MILNER. $1.50. 

GASPARA STAMPA. The Story of her Life. By 
Evcene Benson. With a Selection from her Son- 
nets, translated by George Fleming, author of ‘* Kis- 
met.” $1. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: A Biographical Sketch, 
with selections from his Writings in Poetry and Prose. 
By A. J. Symincton. With Portrait of Wordsworth 
and View of Ryda! Mount. 2vols., $2. 

RICHARD COBDEN’S LIFE. By Joun Morey. 
With portrait, $3. 

MY WIFE AND MY WIFE’S SISTER. The latest 
No Name Novel and the best of the year. $1. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


Mailed, postpaid, 
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“HOMES AND HAUNTS OF OUR 
ELDER POETS” 


(BRYANT, Emerson, LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, HosmEs, and LowELL), with noble Portraits 
and exquisite Illustrations. An appropriate and a very beautiful gift-book. Imperial 8vo, 


cloth, extra gilt, $5. 


** One of the best specimens of American book illustration that has yet been produced.” —W. Y. World. 


“An elegant volume, and one that will be greatly sought after the present season by those who wish to com- 
bine intrinsic value with outward beauty.’’—Boston Transcript. 


** The series of portraits are alone worth the price of the book.’’—Boston Traveller. 


** Not only are the homes of the poets presented, but also the various scenes made memorable by their allusive 


poetry, or by their frequent presence. 
merits.”"—N. F. Graphic. 


The mechanical execution is fully equal to its artistic and literary 


AMERICAN PAINTERS. 


Containing Biographical Sketches of Sixty-eight American Artists, with One Hundred and 
Four Examples of their Works, engraved on Wood in the most perfect manner. 1 vol., 


4to, cloth, extra gilt, $8. 


No work representative of contemporaneous art in any country equals this volume in the beauty and fulness 
of its illustrations. The London Spectator pronounces it an “ admirable work,” and the London Times praises it 
highly, saying that the subjects are happily varied, the engravings good, and the text well worth reading. 


‘“* The richest and in many ways the most notable of fine art books.’’—vening Post (New York). 


** Outside and inside it 1s a thing of beauty.’’—Boston Transcript. 


BRITISH PAINTERS. 


A companion work to “American Painters.” 
‘Eighty Engravings from Forty British Artists. 4to, 
cloth, gilt, $6. 


ITALY: - FROM THE AIPS TO 
MOUNT ETNA. 


A superb volume, with Seventy-two full-page and 
some Three Hundred smaller Engravings. A won- 
derfully vivid reproduction of Italian life and 
scenery. Folio, full morocco, $20. 


THE HOMES OF AMERICA. 


One Hundred and Three Engravings, affording 
Views of American Homes in the Colonial, the 
Later, and the Modern Periods. Containing resi- 
dences of many distinguished persons. Very at- 
tractive. 4to, cloth, gilt, $6. 


LANDSCAPE IN AMERICAN POET- 
RY. 


Views of Scenes described in the Poetry of Long- 
fellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, and others. 
From Drawings by Appleton Brown. Very artistic 
and beautiful. Cloth, gilt, $4. 


A WORLD OF WONDERS ; 


Or, MARVELS IN ANIMATE AND INANIMATE Na- 
Ture. With Three Hundred and Twenty-two 
Illustrations on Wood. A fascinating book for 
advanced young readers. Large 12mo, cloth, illu- 
minated cover, $2. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS: 


A series of small volumes, elegantly printed, con- 
sisting of works in English literature acknowledged 
as classics. Now ready: English Odes, collected 
by E. W. Gosse; In Memoriam, by Alfred Ten- 
myson; The Princess, by Alfred Tennyson; 
Shakespeare's Sonnets, edited by Edward Dothden. 
With ;Frontispieces. 18mo, cloth, green and gold, 
$x each. 


- 





THE MUSIC SERIES. 


Consisting of Biographical and Anecdotical Sketches 
of The Great German Composers; The Great 
Italian and French Composers; Great Singers, 
First Series; Great Singers, Second Series; 
Great Violinists and Pianists. Five volumes, 
18mo. Price for the set, in box, cloth, $3; half 
calf or morocco, $8. 


SHORT BIOGRAPHIES. 


Consisting of Biographies, with Selections from 
their Works, of Dickens, Macaulay, Carlyle, 
Thackeray, Emerson, and Ruskin. Six volumes, 
18mo. Price of set in box, cloth, $3.75 ; half calf or 
half morocco, $10; full calf, $x2. 


SONG OF THE SOWER. 


By Wiriiam Cutten Bryant. Illustrated on 
Wood from Drawings by Fenn, Hows, Homer, 
Fredericks, Hennessy, and others. Cloth, extra 
gilt, $2. 


THE STORY OF THE FOUNTAIN. 


By Wittiam Cutten Bryant. Illustrated from 
‘Drawings by Fenn, Hows, Fredericks, and others. 
Cloth, extra gilt, $2. 


THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. 


By Arasecta B. Buckcey. With numerous Illus- 
trations. One of the most charming books ever 
written for young people. One volume, r2mo, 244 
pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. 


Glimpses of Animal Life from the Ameba to the 
Insects. By Arapetta B. Buckiey, author of 
** The Fairyland of Science,” etc. With upward of 
One Hundred Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





D. APPLETON & 


1, 3, and & Bond Street, New York. 


CO., Publishers, 





“* A handsome present for the mother of young chil- 
dren, who like to chmb about her and listen to 
nursery Syne and songs, is a beautifull tten-up 
book, called * M ‘5 om ;or, On the Road to Slumber- 
land,’ by Mary dD. rine. It is a book of poems. They 
are short and extremely melodious, and one can imagine 
them as effectively soothing when repeated at the quiet 
twilight hour. The binding of the k is unique in- 
deed. The cover is a dark red leather, without any 
inside finish of paper or cloth, bearing the name of the 
designer, Louis C. Tiffany, and C. W. Harlan, pub- 
lisher, The text is printed on rich, heavy brown paper, 
and the leaves are not folded or sewed, but are in single 
sheets, and are attached to the covers by skeins of 
coarse silk of a rich olive color, which, passing through 
the covers and leaves and tying, on the outside, alone 
confine the back of the book. Thus the whole volume 
is flexible, but secure. In appearance, it is rich, odd, 
and artistic. The letterpress is also exceptional, the 
German text being used. The first page of each poem 
is illustrated by an etching or impression of a pen-and- 
ink drawing, which combines the first stanza of the poem 
in pretty, irregular lines, with curious little sketches of 
simple designs, but charmingly decorative in style. 
Even the ink used is of a brown color, to harmonize 
with the lighter brown paper, and to give the last touch 
of the tone to what is really an zsthetic and exquisite 
volume.” —Boston Sunday Herald. 


“‘ This must certainly be set down as the most unique 
publication of the present season. We have had nothing 
at all like it in originality of conception, nothing anywhere 
resembling it in novelty of detail, and nothing, we 
think, exceeding it in the refinement and beauty of 
sentiment of which it is the expression. The delicacy 
and beauty of the m will make the sympathetic 
reader forget even the strangeness and beauty of its 
dress.” — The Literary World (Boston). 


“Delicately beautiful and rich. A work of art in 
book-making.”— 7he Observer (N. Y.). 





The above fairly represent the general tone of press 
comments on Louis C. Tirrany S artistic setting of Mrs, 
Brink’s exquisite series of home ballads entitled : 


My Boy and I; 


Or, ON THE ROAD TO SLUMBERLAND. 


The success of this beautiful book has been so pro- 
nounced as to necessitate the publication of a second 
edition. Do not fail to register your order with book- 
seller or publisher at the earliest possible moment. 


Price, $65. 





Tutti Frutth: 


A BOOK OF CHILD SONGS. 
By Laura Lepyarp and W. T. Psrsrs. 


‘** The same child instinct which leads ‘ the little people 
of God’ to recognize lovers of children at sight, will at- 
tract them to a book like this, in which verses and 
pictures alike are clearly inspired by a love for children, 
and a warm sympathy for them.”’—Boston Yournai. 


Price, $1.50. 


Three cash prizes, aggregating $400, will be awarded, 
in March, 1882, for the three best colorings of one or 
more pictures in this elegant book. Competition strictly 
limited to amateurs not over twenty years of age. For 
further particulars, address the publisher. The follow- 
ing eminent artists have kindly consented to act as the 
jury of award : 


LOUIS C. TIFFANY. JOHN LA FARGE. 
ELIHU VEDDER. 





Copies of these books can be ordered through your 
bookseller, or will be mailed, postpaid and carefully 
packed, to any address, on receipt of the price. 


os 


GEORGE W. HARLAN, Publisher, 
19 Park Place, New York. 
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WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 





New Edition of WEBSTER has 
118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


4600 New Words & Meanings, and 
Biographical Dictionary 


of over 9700 Names. 


Get the Standard. 
TH Standard in the Gov't Printing 
Office 32,000 copies in Public 
Schools,—sale 20 times as large 
as the sale of any other. 
BEST aid in a Family, in helping its 
members to become intelligent. 
Best aid for TEACHERS and 
SCHOLARS, in SCHOOLS. 
GIFT Most acceptable to Pastor, Par- 
ent, Teacher, Child, Friend; 
for Holidays, Birthday, Wedding, 
or any other occasion. 
Published by G. &C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 





WEBSTER’S 


NEW EDITION has 118,000 Words 
3000 more than in any other English Dictionary). 
3000 Engravings, about three times the 
number of any other Dictionary, and a Bio- 
graphical Dictionary giving brief impor- 
tant facts concerning over 9'700 noted persons. 
Recommended by State Sup’ts of Education in 36 
States, and by 50 College Presidents. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 





THE GREAT ART-BOOK OF THE YEAR, 


Just Received from Paris, 


Antoine Van Dyck. 


Sa Vie et son CEuvre avec le Catalogue de ses 
Tableaux et de ses Dessins. Par Jules Guiffrey. 

’ Illustrated with 30 full-paged etchings and helio- 
gravures by the best artists, and more than 100 
fac-similes throughout the text. One splendid 
volume, Columbier folio, $30. : 





—— The same, printed on Whatman paper, with 
the large plates in duplicate on India paper, 
$60. 

A few copies only of the above for sale by 


J. W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway. 





The following may serve to remind you of 
the character of our stock, and acquaint you 
with some of the new goods prepared for the 
coming Holidays. JAMES POTT. 
Christmas Cards. 

Prayer- Books and Hymnals. Choice and new 
goods just at hand from foreign binderies, in Austrian 
calf, round corners, satin linings, elastic bands. 

Oxford Bibles. All editions and sizes, with and 
without Apocrypha, clasp, circuit edges. Every price. 

Standard Devoti Book n beautiful bind- 
ings, and also in tasteful cloth bindings at lower prices. 

Library and Table Books. 

Children’s Books. The assortment of the season 








in stock. 


12 Astor Pl., Sth St., Broadway, December, 1881. 








COPVRIGHTED. 


CELEBRATED HATS, 

178 & 180 FIFTH AVENUE, Bet. 22d & 23d STS., and 
179 BROADWAY, Near COR TLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK, 

And Palmer House, Chicago, Iil., 


CORRECT STYLES. EXTRA QUALITY. 
Lyon’s Fine Silk Umbrellas and Walking-Sticks, Ladies 
Riding and Walking Hats. 

None Genuine without above Trade-Mark. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


Tors 


FINE SILK 


Umbrellas. 


ae <= 


Ss 
\. 4¥5 3 WAY 


— 


MAKER, 
684 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


FSTERBROOKS * Tes 








Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New Yorks 





DAVID G. FRANCIS, 


17 Astor Place, Eighth Street, New York, 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 


PRICED CATALOGUES, containing valuable stand- 
ard literature, as well as rare, curious, and out-of-the- 
way books, are issued from time to time, and will be 
forwarded to any address. 





The Wyoming 
Literary Monthly 


Devoted to the Study of Literature, Origi- 
nal Literature, Current Literature, and Col- 
lege Life. 

The only Magazine of its kind published in the world. 

SinGLE Coptgs, 20c. $2 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Address C, WELLS MOULTON, 

BuFFALo, N. Y. 








Children's Wares 


IN 


~ SOLID SILVER. 


« The Gorham Company, Sil- 
versmiths, have in stock a very 
large variety of Children’s or 
Christening Sets, in fine cases, 
including Sets with Bowls, Sets 
with Cup, Plate, and Bowl, and 
Sets complete. The variety 
comprises the Nursery cups and 
Cup sets introduced originally 
by this firm. 
37 Union Square. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1976. . 


BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Baker's Premium Chocolate, the best 
? preparation of plain chocolate for fam- 
ily use.— Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and adinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, asa drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker’s 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
~-W.BAKER & CoO, 
Dorchester, Mass. 





NOW READY. 


SWINBURNE’S NEW POEM, 


Mary Stuart. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


The publication of this dramatic poem completes 
the famous trilogy, of which Chastelard and Both- 
well form the first part. 

1 vol., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 

‘‘ Before the advent of Swinburne we did not 
realize the full scope of English verse. In his 
hands it is like the violin of Paganini. The range 
of his fantasias, roulades, arias, new effects of 
measure and sound, is incomparable with any- 
thing hitherto known.’’"—EDMUND C. STEDMAN, 
in Victorian Poets. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, New York. 
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TIFFANY & CO., Union 
Square, New York City, 
invite attention to their 
new bridge movement 
Stem Winding Watches in 
18 carat gold hunting cases 
at One Hundred Dollars 
each. 

They are carefully finish- 
ed in every particular, ad- 
justed to heat and cold, and 
are confidently guaranteed 
as the best value for the 
money attained in a watch. 

Correspondence invited. 
Address 

TIFFANY & CO., 
NEW YORK. 





A. A.VANTINE& CO. 


Invite attention to their 
>? large display of 
JAPANESE, 
CHINESE, and 
INDIA GOODS. 


Our collection of old 
Chinese Blue and White 
_ and Solid color pieces is 
unsurpassed, Prices mod- 
YJ erate, 


A, A. VANTINE & CoO.,, 
827 to 829 Broadway, near (2th St. 





ESTABLISHED 1864. 


F. S. STEDMAN, 
N. Y. Mining Stock Exchange. 


E. C. STEDMAN & CO., 
Bankers & Brokers, 


No. 8 PINE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Stocks, Bonds, etc., bought and sold for investors, or 
upon a margin, with fidelity and dispatch. 


E. C. STEDMAN, 
N, Y. Stock Exchange, 








Sypher & Co., 


739 & 741 Broadway, 
New York, 


are continually recewv- 
ing invoices of tnterest- 
ing goods from thew 
expert agent, who trav- 
els among the Old 
Towns of England and 
Continental Europe, 
collecting worthy art- 
cles. 


Their establishment is a great re- 
pository of curious modern and an- 
tique Objects of Art, Furniture, and 
Articles of Virtu, to which visitors 
are always welcome, whether they 
desire to purchase or not. Many 
pieces of old furniture and plate 
whose value has been enhanced by 
association may be seen there, to- 
gether with Paintings, Textile Fab- 
rics, Bronzes, Marbles, examples of 
Metal Work, and other artistic arti- 
cles, some of them possessing high 
historical interest. 


Sypher & Co., 
789 & T4h1 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





Lovers of Beautiful LACE 
are invited to look at the stock 
of 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 

Some of their rich laces were 
secured at AUCTION SALES 
(in Europe) at about ONE 
HALF the actual market value, 
and are now offered at corre- 
spondingly low prices. 

A very large stock of inex- 
pensive laces has also been pur- 
chased, and many of them will 
be found as beautiful in design 
and as effective for personal 
adornment as the more costly 
kinds, 

JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

Broadway & Eleventh St., 

NEW YORK. 


It is not generally known 
that at the DRY GOODS 
House of 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
one of the finest collections of 
FURS in this City is to be 
seen. The stock includes Seal- 
skin Sacques, Fur-lined Silk 
Dolmans and Cloaks, and some 
beautiful’ Fancy Furs and Fur 
Trimming. 

These are offered at LESS 
than the USUAL prices. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

Broadway & Eleventh St., 

NEW YORK. 
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The Most Attractive Family Newspaper in the World. 
1882. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION. 


With the number for January 7, 1882, Harfer’s Weekly will enter upon its 
twenty-sixth year. For a quarter of a century it has ministered to the instruction 
and entertainment of thousands of readers throughout the length and breadth of this 
country, and has been the medium through which the best minds of America and 
England have been brought into communication with the people of the Western 
continent. From the first the proprietors of Harfer’s Weekly have aimed to give it 
a cosmopolitan character. All the great events which have transpired in every part 
of the world since this journal was established have been illustrated, described, and 
discussed in its pages; and the twenty-five volumes which are now before the public 
present a complete history of the world’s achievements in art, literature, science, 
industry, and politics during the last quarter of a century. 

But, while neglecting nothing of imp occurring in any part of the world, 
the conductors of Harfer’s Weekly have always given due prominence to all branches 
of American interests; and have constantly sought, by appealing to a refined and 
cultivated taste in art and literature, and to high impulses and sound principles in 
politics, to disseminate an elevating and wholesome influence wherever its circulation 
extends. 

In politics Harper's Weekly disclaims all partisan allegiance, and maintains a 
wholly independent position toward men and parties. It accords a hearty support to 
the Republican party, convinced that the leading principles and general policy of that 
organization tend to promote the highest good of the Republic, the peace and prosper- 
ity of the whole country, irrespective of sections ; the purity of elections ; the main- 
tenance of the public credit ; and the general elevation of politics and of the Govern- 
ment service. . But, ‘refusing to be bound to any political ‘‘machine,” Harfer’s 
Weekly reserves the right to dissent, warn, and condemn, whenever occasion for such 
action may arise. Every important measure of political and social progress, wherever 
originating, will in the future, as in the past, meet with cordial support from this jour- 
nal. It was among the earliest to urge the necessity of immediate and thorough 
reform in all branches of Government Civil Service; and the great advance of this 
movement, as illustrated in the Postal and other departments, and the success of other 
measures advocated by this journal, commend Harfer’s Weekly to the American pub- 
lic as a sound and trustworthy guide in political affairs. 

In the field of literature, and especially in the department of fiction, Harfer’s 
Weekly stands confessedly at the head of American illustrated weekly journals, and 
the publishers will spare no pains or expense to mainta.x this high position. It num- 
bers among its contributors many of the most popula: authors of this country and 
England. Short stories and poems by American authors, illustrated by American 
artists, in addition to first-class serial stories, will be among the popular attractions of 
the forthcoming volume. 

Besides giving timely and effective illustrations of contemporary events, the pages 
of Harper's Weekly will continue to be enriched with the finest specimens of art- 
pictures obtainable, presenting the highest ples of the excell to which the art 
of engraving on wood has attained. It will always be the aim of the publishers to 
make the Weekly the most popular and attractive Family Newspaper in the world, 











The Best Periodical for American Women. 


1882. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Harper's Bazar is universally acknowledged to be the best periodical for women 
published in the United States. It isthe American authority upon fashions, household 
affairs, social etiquette, and all other kindred matters, while it occupies a foremost 
position among journals of literature and art. It has been the aim of the publishers 
to adapt it to the necessities of the rich and the poor alike ; and gratifying proof of 
their success is found in the fact that the Bazar is a welcome visitor and a trusted ad- 
viser in the homes of people of all classes and circumstances throughout the continent. 

Constant communication with the great capitals of Europe bles the duct 
ors of Harpers Bazar to make i di ts of such changes and modi- 
fications in styles as take place in those centres of fashion. The columns of HarJer’s 
Bazar include from week to week clear descriptions and brilliant illustrations of the 
latest modes; and occasional Supplements, containing distinct and easily followed 
tracings of desirable patterns, render it practicable for subscribers to cut out and make 
for themselves elegant suits and garments of the most approved shapes, without assist- 
ance or advice from professional dressmakers. This purpose is provided for still 
more efficiently by means of cut paper patterns of popular styles illustrated in the 
Bazar, which are sold at prices suitable to the most limited means. In this way 
Harper's Bazar not only leads the fashion, but enables its readers to dress in the 
most becoming attire at the smallest possible expense. 

The arrangements made for the treatment of embroidery and decorative needle- 
work are unusually complete. The South Kensington Royal School of Art Needle- 
work, the Vienna and Nuremburg Embroidery Schools, the New York Decorative Art 
Society, and other similar institutions, are under engagements to furnish working 
designs to Harper's Bazar for publication—a privilege accorded by the South Ken- 
sington School to this journal alone. The readers of the Bazar are thus put in pos- 
session of the newest and most select devices in art-work of various kind wherein so 
much progress is continually made in both this country and in Europe. 

Novelties in every department of house-keeping are also regularly recorded in the 
Bazar ; and articles on artistic house-furnishing convey to its readers practical infor- 
mation upon that interesting and popular subject. 

Trustworthy decisions upon questions of dress, manners, and social customs are 
given each week in the column entitled “ Answers to Correspondents,” which, in the 
varied character of the information it contains, is among the most valuable sections of 
the paper. 

Occasional letters from Paris, London, New York, and other great cities give 
charming glimpses of society on both sides of the Atlantic, while a place is regularly 
tound for short and lively paragraphs regarding the sayings and doings of notable men 
and women. 

Through the literary department of Harfer’s Bazar its subscribers have become 
acquainted with the best productions of the most brilliant contemporary writers in 
England and America. Its illustrations comprise a whole gallery ot exquisite engrav- 
ings from the works of the most eminent artists, together with portraits, local sketches, 
and a series of amusing comic pictures, such as are not equalled in any other American 
journal. 











HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per YEAR: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, - - - - - - $400 | HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, - - - - - $150 
HARPER’S WEEKLY,- - - - = - - 400 | HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ( 
HARPER’S BAZAR, - - - - - = - 400| HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE,{- ~ ~ ~ ~ 5 
The THREE above publications,- - - - - 1000 | HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, One 
Any TWO above named, - -. *i = ©  &y 9 06 Year (52 Numbers), - - - = = = = 1000 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United States or Canada. 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a weekly fr mec ages goteioing works of Travel, Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices ranging from 


to to 25 cents per number.- Full list of HarZer’s Franklin Square 


tbrary will be i 


gratuitously on application to Harper & BroTHERs. 


G@™” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles of between three and four thousand volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 
Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money Order, or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement without the express order of Harrger & BROTHERS. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





